














“YOU, Incorporated — The Agent 


A life underwriter can logically consider himself as a business concern—‘* YOU, 
Incorporated’’. In order to make profitable use of all his major ‘‘assets’’, the 
underwriter’s working plan should be well organized and efficiently operated. 
Successful production results from a well-balanced job of Finding and Qualify- 
ing prospects, Organizing, Cultivating and Interviewing. 


A 1936 Sales Builder, a new Daily Work Card which utilizes a hitherto un- 
emphasized organizing and recording principle, and two new series of direct 
mail letters—one covering needs in advance of calls, the other for regular 
monthly cultivation—have been made available to Northwestern Mutual agents 
as a part of their exclusive kit of selling and confidence building tools. 


Because ‘‘YOU, Incorporated’’, the agent, is operating efficiently—‘‘YOU, In- 
corporated’’, the prospect, as pictured in The Northwestern’s national advertis- 
ing, is more likely to appreciate the need of adequate life insurance. 


: The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now total a 
billion dollars —a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection of more 
than 600,000 policyholders with over three and one-half billions of insurance in force. 
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December 31, 1935 
; ASSETS 
I 808 2 i a oie est Gare YA Seo eM oa A $ 4,921,993.91 
2.5. see eRNMENT BONDS*...........0.0. 3,897 ,579.56 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS*.......... 5,223,610.13 
OTHER BONDS :*Railroads ...... $13,964,228.36 
Public Utilities.. 14,800,970.91 
Miscellaneous .. 066,286.84 .... 29,831,486.11 
Sy ht, Preferred ...... $ 1,216,979.01 
Bank and Insur- 
BADE iceaees es 72,243.00 
Miscellaneous .. 19,950.00 1,309,172.01 
MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE: 
oe ee are $ 610,614.71 
Other Real 
aes... 19,422,152.74 20,032,767.45 
LOANS ON POLICIES OF THE COMPANY: 
Advances on account of policy 
REAL ESTATE OS a rer eee ee ee » 18,363,925.75 
: Including H ffi dja- 
pong Poors pala na ee 18,778,504.71 
NET DEFERRED AND UNREPORTED 
ES care Ne kw ehneew near Menke oROREE 2,743 ,912.64 
INTEREST AND RENTS DUE AND 
ACCRUED: Miprupaues Nae yee 
Policy Loans ...-.. 527,003.32 1,544,720.54 
NE 6c ascascatane 100,027.63 
io; + + Serpe $106,647 ,672.81 
*Valued according to State laws or on basis furnished by Insurance Commissioners. 
INSURANCE IN FORCE .... . $356,720,129.00 
PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS AND 
BENEFICIARIES SINCE ORGANIZATION = 196,290,453.95 
AMOUNT PAID TO AND HELD IN 
TRUST FOR POLICYHOLDERS .. . 302,628,937.93 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL LIF 


FIDELITY 
PROGRESS 


@ HERE you see more than adry table of facts and 
figures. More than a statement of financial stabil- 
ity, progress and growth. Behind these figures 
you see a picture of the confidence of more than a 
hundred thousand men and women all over the 
United States protected by Fidelity Mutual 
Insurance. 


The figures reflect a gain in strength during 
1935 in every important particular. The assets 
show a gain of more than five million dollars and 
an investment contingency fund of $750,000, estab- 
lished in 1933, was not only maintained but the 
General Surplus was increased to $6,013,449. 


The actual market value of the total holdings 
of Bonds and Stocks, exceeded by $1,200,000 
the value for which credit was taken in the 
statement. If added to the Surplus and Con- 
tingency Reserve, these funds would be increased 
to $7,963,449. 


December 31, 1935 
LIABILITIES 
POLICY RESERVES: Required by law to mature pol- 
icy contracts and computed by the Insurance Department of - 
PERS y INADA icc scotia sions Serene Coe ROR Ee $ 86,390,107.46 
RESERVES FOR SUPPLEMENTARY CON- 
TRACTS: Present value of amounts not yet due on ma- 
tured installment policies and disability claims and proceeds 


OL POUCIOR MG Bt ICEL OSE ss 65's o's «sea: vs heres wo eeeaionee ils 6,476,343.24 
POLICY CLAIMS IN. PROCESS OF SETTLE- 

MENT: This includes an amount set aside for unre- 

ported claims and claims for which completed proofs have a J 

HOt syeks een) SUININILED 65610 os rece s lalate can ccee 447 709.65 
DISCOUNTED PREMIUMS AND .PREPAID 

INTEREST ON POLICY LOANS:........... 1,223,283.22 
RESERVE FOR TAXES: Estimated amount of Fed- ae 

eral and State Taxes which will be payable in 1936........ 182,956.39 
‘MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES: Accrued com- 

missions, Medical Fees, office expenses, etc............... 126,232.44 
DIVIDENDS: 

Estimated for distribution in 1936...............00cceeee 2,001 084.53 

Left with Company to accumulate at interest.............. 2,895 ,488.64 

Under deferred dividend policies, payable during 1936..... 29,359.42 

Accumulations under deferred dividend policies........... 111,661.43 
SPECIAL CONTINGENCY RESERVE: Set apart 

from general surplus to offset any losses of principal or in- 

terest on mortgage loans, and as a margin of safety against " 

possible real estate fluctuations.............scecccecececs 750,000.00 
SURPLUS : For asset or mortality fluctuations. This is in 

addition to Special Contingency Reserve of $750,000.00... 6,013,449.39 

Ly S| re $106,647,672.81 
Insurance 


Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, President 
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Black Committee 
Institutes Probe 


Questionnaire Sent Many Com- 
panies in Investigation of 
Lobbying Activities 


VOLUMINOUS DATA ASKED 


Exhaustive Inquiry Involves Vast 
Amount of Labor in Scanning 
Files and Records 





NEW YORK, March 19.—The ma- 
jor life companies of the country have 
received a demand from the Black com- 
mittee of the United States senate in- 
vestigating lobby activities, in the form 
ofa lengthy questionnaire containing 35 
main questions and many sub-headings. 
Afew companies are understood to have 
assigned large forces of clerks to the 
dificult task of digging this data out of 
fles, and to have made reply. Others, 
however, are reported to be ignoring the 
questionnaire, at least for the time be- 
ing. Life companies have taken no hard 
in utility legislation. oe, 

Reactions of company officials on re- 
cipt of the questionnaire varied. The 
questionnaire, signed by George S. 
Brown, attorney for the committee, re- 
quests that the questions be answered 
under oath by a company executive of- 
fcer, that answers be transmitted to the 
committee at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, and that the companies acknowl- 
edge receipt of the questionnaire imme- 
diately and reply, giving their best esti- 
mates as to how long would be required 
in answering it. 

Probe Lobbying Activities 


In addition to ordinary data about the 
company, date of incorporation and lo- 
cation of main office, the questionnaire 
asks name, address, position or connec- 
tion with the company of every person 
Whose services have been used since 
Jan. 1, 1935, in opposing or favoring the 
Wheeler-Rayburn utility holding com- 
pany bill or any other federal legisla- 
tion or amendment, giving salary or 
other compensation since that date, ex- 
Penses advanced, obligations agreed to 
by the company, expressly or impliedly, 
in the way of salary, expenses, commis- 
sions, etc.; an itemized statement of 
amounts paid for expenses of such per- 
Sons in connection with any federal 
legislation. 


Query as to Contributions 


Other data required is amount of 
Pip contributed or pledged since Jan. 
» 1935, to any association or group for 
use directly or indirectly for the pur- 
Pose cited, name of organization or cor- 
oe when contribution was made 
po Purpose; contributions and pay- 
ane to chambers of commerce, etc., 
in € and address of every person active 
pe ashington since the date who was 

any salary, bonus, commission, fee 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 





National Association’s Work 
in Women’s Field Is Growing 





LOCAL DIVISIONS ARE FORMED 





Country-wide Activity Under Chairman 
Sara Frances Jones of Committee 
Is Bearing Fruit 





Great progress has been made in a 
short time by the standing committee of 
ten women appointed at the Des Moines 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in stimulating the 
formation of women’s divisions in local 
associations, the national body reports 
this week. 

A national survey recently conducted 
by the committee developed that some 
50 associations have at least 15 women 
members each. Intensive work in these 
groups within the last few weeks has re- 
sulted in formation of several divisions 
and many more are in process of organ- 
izing. 

Organize Several Divisions 

Organization was completed at Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Martha H. Booth being per- 
manent chairman. Miss Martha Wash- 
burn Allin, Mutual Life of New York at 
Minneapolis and member of the commit- 
tee, reports organization being com- 
pleted there and a meeting called for 
some time in April at which officers will 
be elected and plans perfected. 

In St. Paul, Helen F. Reed reports, 
organization also is under way, a meet- 
ing being called for March 24 to com- 
plete formation. Mrs. Mary Peefe, 
Provident Mutual, is slated to be the 
chairman. 

Miss Ruth Ferris, Equitable of New 
York at Syracuse, N. Y., reports the di- 
vision there is starting and a final or- 
ganization meeting was called for early 
in April. 

National Convention Activities 


All of the national development of 
women’s divisions is pointed toward the 
women taking a more important place in 
the business and in National association 
affairs. One day at the annual National 
convention this year will be set aside for 
women, Sara Frances Jones, Equitable 
of New York in Chicago, and chairman 
National women’s committee, being gen- 
eral chairman. There will be a $250,000 
Round Table, corresponding to the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. Corinne 
Loomis of the Paul F. Clark agency, 
John Hancock, Boston, is chairman. 

The objects of the women’s division 
work, Miss Jones stated, are to create a 
feeling of fellowship among women 
agents of the country, afford opportunity 
to discuss their own peculiar problems 
and to influence and interest women in 
local association work. 

Miss Jones headed what is believed to 
be the first women’s division in the coun- 
try, formed at Chicago a year ago. Miss 
Edna Kaufmann, Stumes & Loeb gen- 
eral agency Penn Mutual, is chairman 
there this year. In the first year 28 
women joined. 

The members of the special national 
women’s committee, besides Miss Jones 
are: Mrs. Allin, Mrs. Dorothy C. Bur- 
leigh, Equitable of New York, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; Mrs. Kathryn Ford, Mu- 
tual of New York, New York: Miss B. 
B. Macfarlane, Pan-American Life, New 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 





Insurance Week Activity 
Is Now Well Under Way 


—_——_o 


FOUR ADVERTISEMENTS READY 





Financial Contributions Exceed Those 
of 1935, Chairman S. T. Whatley 
Reports—Publicity Work Increased 





S. T. Whatley, chairman of the 1936 
life insurance week committee, reports 
that plans for this year’s program are 
well under way. A series of meetings 
which started early in December has 
developed discussions and ideas for the 
conduct of an inspired and spirited ef- 
fort during the week of May 11-16. 

Final approval has been given to a 
group of four newspaper display adver- 
tisements which will appear in impres- 
sive size in some 650 newspapers. Strik- 
ing photographs will make an appeal 
and the text of the advertisements, brief 
but convincing, will make the public 
freshly appreciative of the great influ- 
ence of life insurance. The Young & 
Rubicam advertising agency has pre- 
pared these advertisements with the co- 
operation of the executive committee. 


Prints Are to Be Mailed 


It is expected that the committee will 
mail prints of these ads, in actual size, 
to agencies and branches of contribut- 
ing companies before the end of March. 

An extensive publicity campaign to 
impress the public with the bigness of 
life insurance, its many advantages and 
benefits, and its unique method of pro- 
viding future financial security, is in 
operation. This publicity schedule will 
gather momentum and will culminate in 
an intensive editorial and news effort 
in the press coordinated with other cam- 
paign activities, during life insurance 
week. 

‘Mr. Whatley, who is vice-president of 
the Aetna Life, reports that financial 
—— have exceeded the 1935 
total. 


| Heads Penn Mutual | 











WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 








Kingsley Is Head 
of Penn Mutual 


Veteran of 50 Years in Company’s 
Ranks Is Placed at the 
Helm 


FILLS W. A. LAW VACANCY 


New President Has Been Serving as 
Senior Vice-President of Phila- 
delphia Company Since 1927 


PHILADELPHIA, March i19.—Wil- 
liam H. Kingsley, who has been vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual and has 
been in its service more than 50 years, 
has been elevated to the presidency, fill- 
ing the vacancy created by the recent 
death of William A. Law in a hunting 
accident in North Carolina. 

Mr. Kingsley last August completed 
a half century with the Penn Mutual. 
Only three other home office people 
outrank him in point of service. 


Investment Representative 


In 1896, when he was 27 years of age, 
he was appointed western financial rep- 
resentative with headquarters at Den- 
ver. During that time he had charge 
of western investments and thus was 
brought in intimate touch with the de- 
velopment of the territory west of the 
Mississippi. 

In 1903 he was chosen secretary and 
treasurer, serving until 1906 when he 
became second vice-president. In 1922 
he was elected agency vice-president 
and during the five years following he 
was very active in supervising and de- 
veloping the agency organization. He 
has served as senior vice-president since 
1927. 


Interest in Home Office Personnel 


When Mr. Kingsley returned to the 
home office from his post in Denver, 
he became particularly interested in the 
home office personnel. It is regarded 
as one of his prime interests. Mr. 
Kingsley had twice, assisted by J. M. 
Conover, the distinction of having had 
charge of the erection of a new home 
office building, first when the company 
moved from Ninth and Chestnut to 
Sixth and Walnut, and again when it 
erected its present larger structure. 
When Mr. Kingsley directed his atten- 
tion to personnel work the Penn Mutual 
had 100 clerks, all men. Mr. Kingsley 
introduced a number of new features 
for the welfare of employes. He estab- 
lished rest rooms and later a recreation 
hall. 

Mr. Kingsley, in spite of the mani- 
fold duties and responsibilities resting 
upon him has always maintained a buoy- 
ant spirit. He has a fresh outlook on 
life at all times, is spontaneous and 
witty in his expressions and jovial in 
his nature. He ever has cultivated a 
very amiable and kindly demeanor and 
has a keen understanding of those asso- 
ciated with him up and down the line. 
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Davis Urges “New Deal” in Recruiting 


and Treatment of Agents 


A stinging indictment of the methods 
employed in the past by general agents 
and managers in the handling of solicit- 
ing agents was delivered by Frank H. 
Davis, vice-president Penn Mutual Life, 
who is chairman of the special commit- 
tee of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers dealing with the agency prac- 
tice agreement, at the March luncheon- 
meeting of the managers’ conference of 
the Philadelphia Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. i 

At the same time Mr. Davis called for 
—and stressed the need of—a “new deal 
in the recruiting and treatment of agents 
to meet the present-day conception of 
life insurance and its merchandising. He 
asserted that general agents must go in 
for “saner recruiting”; that they must 
exclude from the business all men “we 
don’t think will succeed,” and they must 
cease letting hope that a man might 
make good take the place of sound judg- 
ment. They must also look ahead and 
plan and build for the future. 

His subject was “What an Agent Ex- 
pects of His Manager and General 
Agent” and he declared that he was 
happy at the opportunity to “go to bat 
for the agent. His success in the busi- 
ness, his standing and his reputation, he 
said, were achieved “on the shoulders of 
the man who carries the rate book.” 


Warns That Agency System 
Is on Trial for Its Life 


He declared that any system whereby 
only 15 percent—20 percent at the most 
—of the agents are making a living is 
radically wrong. Agents are not only 
entitled to make a living but also to 
more than they have been receiving from 
the home offices and the general agents. 

Mr. Davis warned that the agency 
system, with its waste and inefficiency, 
as compared to other lines of business, 
is on trial for its life today. 

“The inherent service of life insurance 
is. so appealing to the public,” he as- 
serted, “that it has survived despite the 
hit-or-miss and shoddy methods of home 
offices and general agents.” 

He admitted frankly that he, too, had 
erred similarily and that he was not 
proud of all the things he had done in 
his many years in the business. 


General Agent Has Toughest 
Job in Life Insurance 


Mr. Davis started his talk by saying 
that he recognized that the general agent 
has the toughest job in the life insur- 
ance business; that while it is the most 
interesting and fascinating, it is also the 
most difficult, because “he heads up” and 
furnishes the leadership for the people 
who are building up the large life insur- 
ance companies. General agents neces- 
sarily are executives and, as executives, 
“the bracket you occupy, as far as Phila- 
delphia is concerned, is far more impor- 
tant than that of the executives at the 
home office. 

“The time has come to examine more 

critically how far your functions go 
toward John W. Agent. What does an 
agent expect from the general agent? 
First, he expects that the general agent 
will have a good memory; that he will 
temember when he was an agent; that 
he will remember his own failings as an 
agent and the need he had for encour- 
agement.” 
_ A general agent’s job, Mr. Davis said, 
is one full of grief. Solicitors are con- 
tinually’ wanting to become general 
agents, even though many of them are 
unfitted for the post, because they have 
the impression that it is a soft job and 
all the general agent does is to sit in a 
swivel chair and collect the overriding 
commissions. 

“People,” he asserted, “are becoming 


more critical toward life insurance and 
the merchandising of it.” ; 

He went on to say that “we have lied 
to thousands of men to bring them into 
the business;” that general agents have 
painted a picture one-third of which 
the men did not understand. The field 
is strewn with the bones of men who 
never should have gone into the busi- 
ness, “because the general agent didn’t 
have the intelligence or the courage to 
look one, two or three years in advance 
and build accordingly. He tried to build 
too rapidly—and this is true, too, of the 
home offices. 

“Agents deserve more than they have 
been receiving from the general agent 
and home office. About 15 percent of 
the agents—not more than 20 percent— 
are making a living. Whose fault is 
it? Of necessity, it is the general agent’s. 
If a man can’t learn the business, or 
won’t work, it is not his fault but that 
of the general agent. 

“Men won’t furnish their own steam. 
They won’t go far without leadership. 
An agent expects leadership—intelligent, 
helpful leadership.” 

“These soliciting agents, brought into 
the business by the general agent or his 
supervisors, have a right to expect much 
more than they have been receiving; 
particularly, if we are to develop the 
type of men needed for life insurance to 
enjoy the growth I believe it will have 
for the next ten or fifteen years. 

“A man is brought into the business 
in the belief he will make a living. Too 





many men in the business not only don’t, 
but can’t make a living.” 

Mr. Davis declared that one trouble 
in the business is its lack of discipline; 
that if general agents can convince 
agents of their interest in the solicitor’s 
welfare, “they will accept discipline. If 
you convince them that you are more 
interested in their welfare than in your 
own, you won’t have to let men sit by 
the window and starve to death because 
you’re afraid to discipline them.” 

He then proceeded to criticize the 
continual harping on an agent being 
loyal to his company and to Rufus Mc- 
Gurk because McGurk was his general 
agent. “The tendency of men is to be 
loyal if they have something to be loyal 
‘to and you insult their intelligence if, 
before asking them to be loyal, you don’t 
first ask yourself if you have given them 
anything to be loyal to. 


Power of Example Is 
Potent Thing in Business 


“The power of example is one of the 
most potent things in our business. 
Your agents are comparing you con- 
stantly with other general agents, and 
comparing what they get from you with 
what they would get from them. I 
don’t mean money. You don’t build by 
advancing money. You get farther if 
you demand that the men do the things 
which we know are helpful. 

“The whole trend of public opinion 
today is discriminating more and more 
to the life underwriter who can hold his 





New Probate Code in Ohio 


Features of Statute Which Abolishes Dower Interest in 
Estate Is Discussed Before Columbus Life Underwriters 





Probate Judge Cloys P. McClelland of 
Franklin county, at the sales congress 
of the Columbus Association of Life 
Underwriters, in Columbus, O., dis- 
cussed the new Ohio probate code and 
the settlement of estates. 

“For a number of years,” Judge Mc- 
Clelland said, “the Ohio State Bar As- 
sociation had been feeling that the code 
contained a number of provisions which 
were inadequate, obsolete and unfair. 
One of these was the law creating the 
dower interest in estate of a deceased 
consort, which was a life estate in one- 
third of the property. Inasmuch as it 
was a life interest, the older a survivor 
was the less the interest was worth. This 
was one of the unfair provisions which 
the bar association wished to eliminate. 

“A bill was introduced in the legisla- 
ture and enacted into law which became 
effective on Jan. 1, 1932. By the terms 
the vested dower interest was abolished 
and the law of descent and distribution 
pertaining to real and personal property 
was changed. Under the new law, both 
real and personal property descend in 
~ same manner,” Judge McClelland 
said. 

Present State Practice 

“At the present time if a man dies, 
leaving a wife only, his property goes to 
his wife solely. If he leaves a wife and 
one child, the property goes equally to 
wife and child. If he leaves a wife and 
two or more children, or descendants 
of children, then the wife receives one- 
third and children the other two-thirds. 
If he leaves children only, property de- 
scends to them. If he leaves.a wife and 
no children, one or both of his parents 
surviving, then property goes _ three- 
fourth’s to-the wife, and one-fourth to 
the parents or parent surviving. If he 
leaves neither wife, children, nor parents, 





then the property goes to his brothers 





and sisters, whether of the whole or the 
half blood. 

“Tf he leaves neither wife, children, 
parents, sisters or brothers, then the 
property goes one-half to the paternal 
grandparents or their lineal descendants, 
and one-half to the maternal grand- 
parents or their lineal descendants. If 
there is none in any one of those two 
classes, then it all goes to the other 
class. If there are no paternal or ma- 
ternal grandparents or their lineal de- 
scendants, then the property goes to the 
next of kin of the intestate, then to the 
step children, if any. If there are no 
step children, then the property escheats 
to the state of Ohio,” Judge McClelland 
continued. 


Spouse Has Exemption 


“In addition, a surviving spouse has 
an exemption equal to 20 percent of en- 
tire estate of deceased, but in no event 
shall the exemption be greater than 
$2,500, nor less than $500. This exemp- 
tion may be taken in personal property 
at its appraised value, and in case the 
property is less than amount of exemp- 
tion, the balance shall be taken in money 
which shall be paid in preference to all 
Claims against the estate, except those 
persons who have security on the estate, 
such as a mortgage, judgment lien or 
mechanic’s lien. 

“It therefore becomes apparent that 
if one has a will made prior to 1932, he 
should see that his will now be changed 
so that it may accomplish what he 
wished when made. If he has not made 
a will it is only proper that he’ should 
have one made so that his property will 
go where he wishes it to go. Ina great 
many cases it is not necessary to have 
a will, because the law will cause prop- 
erty to be distributed as the owner 
wishes. 





head high by his own ability in jj 
business. 

“We are trying to clean out the tripe 
to give encouragement to agents so they 
will have something to work for. If you 
will be honest with yourself and take 
the roster of your agencv home with 
you and pick out the men who are sol 
on the business and can write their own 
check for $150, you will find the nun. 
ber pitifully small.” 

Mr. Davis declared that the practice 
of some general agents in living on the 
renewals of men continually leaving the 
business was all wrong and that “the 
general agent who builds his success on 
the failure of other men must stop, 

“An agent must realize that your in. 
terest in his making a living is as great 
as his interest in making a success, A 
man in general agency work who is 
more interested in building men rather 
than business, at the end of a five-year 
period will find that he has built a big- 
ger business than he expected or would 
have otherwise.” 

He asserted that life insurance is not 
a bridge to tide a man over while he 
is looking for something else. To such 
men, he said, “life insurance has nothing 
to offer.” 

He said that if a general agent expects 
to be in the business ten years from 
now, he must stir himself to answer the 
questions that the soliciting agent is ask- 
ing of home offices and general agents. 

“I, for one,” he stated, “am through 
with letting hope take the place of judg- 
ment. We must exclude all men we 
don’t think will succeed.” 


Company Has 700 Fewer 
Contracts Today Than Year Ago 


He revealed that the Penn Mutual 


has 700 fewer contracts today than tt J 


had a year ago. It is not idealism. The 
main reason is “because I am chairman 
of the committee and I had to clean 
house first myself before I could ask 
others to do so.” After the house clean- 
ing, the company found that it “was 
doing quite a bit more business than 
before.” 

This housecleaning, he said, is causing 
general agents to do a saner job of re- 
cruiting. The general agent who had an 
impressive list of contracts, say 25 of 
29 men, after the tripe was eliminated, 
found that he had only a few men left, 
say 11. “He is recruit-conscious. He is 
trying to get good men, few in number, 
train them right and build for five years 
in advance. -He will make more monty 
because he is building the right way 
with the proper men who will be in the 
business two, three or five years more. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that if a cet 
sus were taken of men traveling on the 
Broadway Limited, an extra-fare trait, 
it would disclose that one out of every 
four men over 40 had been in the life 
insurance business at some time. “This 
proves that the general agent of yester 
year failed. The men had the ability ' 
succeed for they made good in other 
lines. As a result, many of them today 
advise promising young men to remait 
out of the business.” F 

Summarizing, Mr. Davis remarke 
that “an agent expects you to be under: 
standing. _He expects you to have @ 
memory of when you were on the street: 
that you succeeded without training 4" 
that you will have a feeling of the i 
portance of proper training. i 

“You can only expect the cooperation 
of men to whom you have made a help 
ful contribution. Men want to, make 
money, not merely to ‘get along. 

In closing, he declared that the mem 
chandising methods of life insurance at 
being questioned. “If we are going *° 
succeed, if the men are to make g00% 
the problem is up to us to solve. 
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aren Gives Preliminary 
Data on Operations in 1935 





ILLINOIS VOLUME $419,471,000 





insurance Director Discusses Policy of 
Enforcing Qualification Law at 
Brokers Luncheon 





Ilinois paid $419,471,000 insurance 
premiums to 1,127 licensed companies of 
all kinds last year, Insurance Director 
Palmer declared at a luncheon meeting 
of the Insurance Brokers Association of 
Illinois in Chicago. 

Of the total, he said, $67,248,000 was 
casualty premiums, $54,900,000 fire, 
$78,000,000 life, $17,000,000 fraternal 
penefit, $1,492,000 mutual benefit and 
$754,000 went to burial societies. 

There were 74,911 agents licenses, 
9280 brokers licenses and 3,449 solic- 
iors licenses issued, a total of 87,640. 
Mr. Palmer said he estimated between 
92,000 and 25,000 persons were selling 
insurance in the state. 

Life insurance premiums were di- 
vided: 43 Illinois companies $12,500,000, 
88 of other states $259,000,000, and four 
foreign $6,000,000. The 52 Illinois fra- 
ternal societies received $11,500,000, 90 
of other states $5,250,000 and one for- 
eign $135,000. There were 68 mutual 
benefits and 31 burial societies. 


Says Code Is Not Dead 


Mr. Palmer said many _ persons 
seemed to think the twice rejected Illi- 
nois code was dead but this was not the 
case. “I have learned much about leg- 
islatures and how to get laws passed,” 
he said. “Next time maybe it will 
pass.” The director said at least a 
third of the insurance code is on the 
statute books, adopted in separate bills, 
such as the fraternal law just signed by 
the governor. Much important legis- 
lation has been passed, he said, includ- 
ing separation of the insurance depart- 
ment and its director from the depart- 
ment of trade and commerce, setting it 
up separately and freeing it under Gov- 
enor Horner from “poltical interfer- 
ence”; the life insurance investment act, 
also made applicable to fraternal so- 
cieties’ funds, and an act revising and 
consolidating the farm mutual acts. 


Discusses Qualifications 


Turning to the brokers and agents 
qualification law, he said the best the 
department can hope to do is to see that 
persons licensed are reasonably honest 
and intelligent, and have at least a 
working knowledge of insurance, and if 
they violate any of these principles to 
call them on the carpet. Four or five 
years will be required for accomplish- 
ment of the objective, he said. Many 
problems and conflicting interests are 
involved. The question of examinations 
1s one. He said considerable opposi- 
tion to examinations emanated from 
companies. The law provides that 
every first time applicant must be ex- 
amined. 


To Confer with Interests 


“The department staff is as well qual- 
ified as that of any insurance depart- 
ment,” he said. “I intend to confer 
with companies and organizations to 
draft examination questions, administer 
the act and mark answers fairly so any- 
one obviously unfit won’t get into the 
business. There are a lot in the busi- 
néss now who ought to be out of it. I 
have the power to call them in and re- 
voke their licenses upon proper hearing, 
and in time we will reach them. It 
must not be forgotten that they will 
have the right of review. ‘No one in 
charge of the department should have 
the power to put a man out of the busi- 
ness without proper hearing and review, 
and I don’t want it.” 
esti Said if he could get the system 
ablished in the next six months be- 


ore general elections, and leading in- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 





Klocksin 30 Years With 
the Northwestern Mutual 














CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Clarence C. Klocksin, legislative coun- 
sel Northwestern Mutual Life, observed 
his 30th anniversary with the company 
March 19. He began as a clerk in the 
actuary’s department in 1906, and went 
to the law department in 1922 as assist- 
ant to the late Henry F. Tyrrell. He 
became assistant legislative counsel in 
1930 and was appointed legislative coun- 
sel on Sept. 1, 1935. 

A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Klocksin 
is a graduate of the law school at Mar- 
quette University, and is a member of 
the Milwaukee, Wisconsin and American 
bar associations. He is widely known 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 19) 





Rhodes at 50-Year Mark 


By R. B. MITCHELL 


Veteran Executive of Mutual Benefit Always 
Unswerving on What He Believes to Be Right 





NEWARK, March 19.—Nothing is 
more characteristic of Vice-president E. 
E. Rhodes of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
who this year completes 50 years of 
service, than his request that there be 
no “write-up” of his half-century career 
in life insurance. Courteously but 
firmly, he declined to do any reminisc- 
ing for publication purposes, or even to 
look over the completed story. Yet in 
spite of his strong aversion to personal 
publicity, he has become one of the 
most renowned figures in life insurance 
as an executive and as a strongly de- 
lineated personality. 

If it were possible to sum up in one 
word the feeling of life men generally 
toward Mr. Rhodes, that word would 
probably be “respect.” Even among 
those who differ with some of his opin- 
ions, there is the highest regard for his 
integrity of motives, the keenness of his 
reasoning, and his courage in holding 
steadfastly to what he believes to be 
the right course, no matter how un- 
popular it may be. 

Probably the most striking example 
of the latter quality was the Mutual 
Benefit’s attitude toward disability, Long 
before the companies writing income 
disability had premonitions of the losses 
that were to total nearly one-third of a 
billion dollars up to 1935, Mr. Rhodes 
had been outspoken in his criticism of 
income disability as then written, par- 
ticularly the indefiniteness of the term 
“total and permanent” disability. He 
correctly predicted that the court would 
interpret the term far more broadly than 
the companies had intended. 

Those who recall that in the pre-de- 
pression era life insurance was sold 











its audience. 
Two or three causes :-— 


hall. 


trains. 


Independence Square 








Wrecking a Sales Congress 


Occasionally there is an unfortunate wreck, or mar- 
ring, of a Sales Congress program, which badly disgruntles 


More features and speakers than can possibly be run 
off during the scheduled time. 

Delayed beginning, through which a half hour may 
be lost. Audience should be strong-armed from lobby into 


Introduction of an unadvertised speaker, who, given 
the courtesy of the platform, may roar or ramble on for a 
half hour, disrupting the time schedule. 

Result :—A speaker who may have taken busy hours 
to prepare an address requested to shrink his promised 
time allotment, disjointing the sequence of his discussion, 
and making him resentful of the discourtesy. 

Part of the impatient audience begins to leave before 
the program closes, to catch suburban or out-of-town 


Visible progress has been made in recent years in con- 
fining Sales Congress programs to their advertised hours 
of opening and ending. Such management is a first class 
advertisement for future meetings. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Philadelphia 








E. E. RHODES 


mainly as a necessary concomitant of 
the disability coverage that the agent 
was- pushing, can realize that it took 
real courage of one’s convictions to 
steer clear of that particular Lorelei. 
Mutual Benefit agents were under 
strong temptation to switch to a com- 
pany which sold disability. Otherwise 
they were bucking a competition which 
it was difficult to meet. 


New Contract Viewed Askance 


It is not difficult to imagine the pres- 
sure Mr. Rhodes was under to get on 
the disability bandwagon. This he was 
perfectly willing to do—if and when he 
could discover a means of writing it so 
that it would not result in loss to the 
company. When, in 1930, he had de- 
vised a disability contract which ful- 
filled this requirement, his path was still 














far from smooth. State insurance de- 
| partments proved reluctant about ac- 
| cepting the new form of contract. Some 
looked at it as accident and health in- 
surance and wanted standard provisions 
included. One or two still won’t let it 
be written in their states. 
| The main difference in the Mutual 
Benefit’s policy is that it measures dis- 
ability net in terms of totality and 
permanency but in terms of what the in- 
sured had been making before he was 
disabled. Also it limits the total dis- 
ability income he may receive from the 
Mutual Benefit and all other companies 
to 75 percent of the insured’s previous 
earnings. 
Pays Disability Dividends 


! The disability craze had been pretty 
well curbed by the time the Mutual 
Benefit’s new contract was* put on the 
market and the volume of its sales have 
not been large. However, the company 
shows no losses from disability and has 
even paid dividends to policyholders on 
the disability part of their life contracts. 

When Mr. Rhodes refused to meet 
competition by issuing a disability con- 
tract which he believed to be unsound, 
he held the advantage of being able to 
reason not only from actuarial but from 
legal premises. He has long had an 
amazingly thorough knowledge of the 
principles of law as they are applied to 
life insurance. He was one of the com- 
mittee ‘which revised’: New York’s life 
insurance laws after the Armstrong in- 
vestigation. Later he worked out a fed- 
eral law to cover the troublesome prob- 
lem of the manner -in -which income 
taxes should be applied to life com- 
panies. 

It is strange that so kindly a man as 








(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Hoover Scores Taxation of Suhauneee Mentaatbinthes Farm Loan Picture 


Insurance in N. Y. Address 





With the federal and state govern- 
ments endeavoring to build up economic 
security for the individual through old 
age pensions and unemployment insur- 
ance, “this great segment of economic 
security represented by life insurance 
might well be free from taxation,” for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover declared 
in his address at the Golden Jubilee 
banquet of .the New York City Life 
Underwriters Association. 

“T regret that this is not the case,” 
Mr. Hoover continued. “The tax col- 
lector has found that it is a fertile field 
for easy taxes. And such taxes come 
out of the poor, for only 5,000,000 pay 
income taxes yet 63,000,000 have insur- 
ance. It would be just as logical to tax 
old age pensions, savings bank depos- 
its, or any other provision of economic 
security.” 

Governmental Activities 


The former President had something 
to say about governmental activities 
which imperil the values of life insur- 
ance, suggesting that the term “trus- 
teeship of life insurance,’ which was 
the theme of the gathering, should 
cover not only the responsibility of the 
individual to protect his family and of 
life company officials to safeguard the 
savings entrusted to them, but also 
should “include the responsibility of 
government to conduct itself so as not 
to injure those values.” 

Coming back to this thought later in 
his speech, Mr. Hoover said: 

“The government has a peculiar re- 
sponsibility to this vast majority of 
Americans who have denied themselves, 
and scraped and saved that benefits 
might come to others: that is the obli- 
gation to establish a stable currency and 
a stable credit system and the safe- 
guard that is a balanced budget. But 
this is not an occasion for more com- 
ment than that. Moreover, my views 
on some of these subjects are fairly 
well known.” 

At the opening of his talk Mr. Hoo- 
ver departed from his prepared speech 
to comment on the previous remark of 
Toastmaster Glenn B. Dorr, president 
of the New York association, to the 
effect that the association’s budget was 
balanced. 

“IT am glad to hear from the chair- 
man that we start these proceedings 
with a balanced budget of the associa- 
tion,” said Mr. Hoover. “I had begun 
to believe that it was an obsolete proc- 





ess. I hope it occurs oftener than once 
every 50 years.” 

In view of the fact that his address 
was being broadcast over a_ national 
radio network, life insurance men were 
particularly interested in the unequivo- 
cal endorsement of life insurance ut- 
tered by the former President. 

“Insurance has proved not alone a se- 
curity for dependents,” he said. “It has 
by its encouragement of thrift and a 
sense of responsibility to the family 
contributed to the upbuilding of Amer- 
ican character. I know of no greater 
lift to self-respect than the feeling that 
one’s family is protected. Those who 
take out life insurance prefer future 
benefits to a present pleasure. Not only 
that, but they deny themselves present 
pleasures for the benefit of others. 


Mutualizing National Wealth 


“The investments which assure these 
policies represent today nearly 8 percent 
of the entire national wealth. As the 
great bulk of the insurance is mutual- 
ized it is sometimes overlooked that this 
process is steadily mutualizing our na- 
tional wealth on behalf of all the peo- 
ple, for these investments are in the 
largest degree the property of the 
policyholders. 

“The stewardship of these vast in- 
vestments has been of high order, and 
in the economic cataclysm of the war 
and its great depression, these assets 
have come through with far less impair- 
ment than those of any other fiduciary 
group, in fact there is scarcely any im- 
pairment. That itself is indeed proof 
of the integrity and devotion of the 
men who conduct these vast institu- 


tions. 
Freedom Is Essential 


“Your association is at the dawn of 
another half century of service. If 
what has been accomplished is to be 
the stepping stone to greater achieve- 
ments in economic security you must 
continue free and unhampered in your 
proper activities. Largely in that way 
will be promoted the security which 
should be the possession of the people.” 

Other speakers wére President F. H. 
Ecker of the Metropolitan Life and F. 
P. Keppel, president Carnegie Founda- 
tion and a trustee of the Equitable Life 
of New York, whose addresses were 
reported in last week’s NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER. 

About 1,700 persons attended, neces- 
sitating the placing of tables even in the 














7.6 Percent Off; Report 





Production in February decreased 7.6 
percent from February, 1935, the Life 
Presidents Association reported. New 
paid volume of member companies—ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions was $665,140,000, com- 
pared to $719,598,000 in February last 
year. 

New ordinary was $422,587,000, de- 
crease 13.8 percent. Industrial and group 
showed increases, industrial being $212,- 
055,000, a 1.5 percent rise, and group 
$30,498,000, 49.6 percent advance. 

For the first two months, total was 
$1,346,646,000, decrease 12.8 percent. Or- 
dinary was $869,768,000, decrease 20.3 
percent. Industrial was $405,399,000, 
increase 3/100ths of 1 percent. Group 
was $71,479,000, increase 49.7 percent. 





Schriver Starts New Trip 
Covering Southeast, East 





Almost immediately after returning 
from his long speaking trip which ex- 
tended to the Pacific Coast, President 
L. O. Schriver of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters left Peoria, 
Ill., where he is general agent of the 
Aetna Life, for a nine-day trip through 
the southeast and east. He addressed 
the Columbia, S. C., meeting Wednes- 
day and a breakfast meeting at Atlanta 
Thursday. Friday he will be the fea- 
tured speaker at the Florida State Sales 
Congress at Miami and will also deliver 
by telephone a brief address which will 
open the Little Rock, Ark., sales con- 
gress. After spending two days at Na- 
tional association headquarters in New 
York City, he will address the banquet 
of the Boston association March 25, 
where an attendance of more than 1,000 
is expected. The next day he will ad- 
dress a noon meeting of the Philadelphia 
association and a dinner meeting of the 
Baltimore association, after which he 
will leave for his company’s convention 
at Biloxi, Miss. 








second tier boxes of the Waldorf-As- 
toria’s grand ballroom. An impressive 
feature of the seating arrangement was 
the four-level dais on which were placed 
the head tables for the speakers and 
guests of honor. 


More $$$$$$ are yours from accident 
and health insurance if you tie in with 
“A, & H. Week—1936”—April 20-25. 





LEGAL STAFF IS GIVEN RECOGNITION 





J. M. PEEBLES 
The National Life & Accident of Tennessee has elected 
members 


of its legal staff officers. J. M. Peebles and 


DOUGLAS HENRY 





G. H. TYNE 


Douglas Henry will be associate general counsels and G. H. 
Tyne will be assistant general counsel. 





Is Much Brighte 


Last Quarter of 1935 Helped t 
Clear Situation Considerably 
for Companies 


WESTBROOK GIVES VIEws 


Distressed Lands Are Moving Better, 
Although Low Interest Prospect 
Is Still Disturbing 


HARTFORD, March 19.—The farm 
problem which has been the cause of 
many headaches for company officials 
in the last few years, apparently is near. 
ing a solution. The prospect is encour. 
aging; companies which have found 
themselves saddled with large areas of 
real estate in agricultural communities 
are beginning to see the way out. 

According to S. F. Westbrook, vice- 
president Aetna Life, institutional mort- 
gages were in a more satisfactory condi- 
tion in 1935, and especially in the last 
quarter, than in any year since 1990, 
Comparing the situation with 1934, in- 
Stitutional mortgages sold 50 percent 
more last year, and in 1934 they had 
increased 65 percent over 1933. Dis- 
tressed lands are moving onto the mar- 
ket in even greater quantities at satis- 
factory prices. 


Westbrook Is Optimistic 


Mr. Westbrook paints a more opti- 
mistic picture in respect to sales than 
loans. While it is theoretically possible 
to make the legal reserve rate of in- 
terest on farm loans even at a gross rate 
of 4 percent, the situation must be con- 
sidered from a broad angle in order to 
get the true slant. i 

“We consider the cost of servicing 
farms loans,” he explains, “at about 
one-half of 1 percent, without taking 
into account any losses, in _ interest, 
principal, or expenses on farms we take 
over by foreclosure. On that basis, we 
can make a little more than the legal 
rate of interest by charging 4% if we 
don’t figure the time losses. 


Considers 5 Percent Low 


“Frankly, though, I don’t see any real 
logic in any mortgagee’s taking less 
than 5 percent. That is low, and as 
considerate as possible for both bor- 
rower and lender. The only force 
against it is the government. How- 
ever, we can make 3% percent by tak- 
ing 4, if there are no losses.” 

Speaking of the situation especially as 
it affects the Aetna Life, Mr. Westbrook 
says, “It is difficult to estimate eventual 
profit and losses during as difficult a 
period as that through which we have 
gone. The foreclosure of a mortgagt 
changes the nature of an_ investment 
from a loan to title to a piece of real 
estate. Those profits or losses depend 
entirely on the prices at which the lands 
are eventually sold. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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Writes $10,000 Policy on 
Life of Shirley Temple 








A $10,000 child’s 20-payment life 
non-participating policy on Shir- 
ley Temple has been written 10 
the General American Life by A. 
M. Goldstein of the W. D. Erwin 
agency, Los Angeles. 

—————————— 
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some Qualities of 
Robt. B. Coolidge 
That Are Dominant 





rt B. Coolidge, who becomes su- 
eT itent of agents of the Aetna Life 
the popular men in his organ- 
ation. He is a West Point graduate, 
holding the title of lieutenant. When 
he resigned from the U. S. engineers 
corps he became an agent, of the Aetna 
Life in Cleveland, interesting himself in 
all possibilities of his work. He soon 
became group representative, supervisor 
and assistant general agent at that point. 
He was a successful salesman and he 


peri 
is one of 











ROBERT B. COOLIDGE 


has endeavored to interpret insurance 
in a simple, direct presentation to 
buyers. 
Taken to the Head Office 

Three years ago he was taken to the 
head office as assistant superintendent 
of agents. He has introduced newer 
and more effective selling material. He 
has spoken many times, both to the 
agents of the Aetna Life and others. 
Mr. Coolidge undoubtedly found that a 
military career did not appeal to him. 
He was interested in personal contacts 
and selling. He discovered probably 
that salesmanship qualities were im- 
bedded in his nature and became his 
strong forte. Then he chose life in- 
surance because it gave him an oppor- 
tunity to combine a great human serv- 
ice together with selling. When he en- 
tered the life insurance field he under- 
took to study it, get at it from all its 
angles and acquire as complete knowl- 
edge as possible. He wanted to be able 
to answer as many questions as he 
could 


Has Wide Knowledge of Insurance 


When he went to the home office 

those that came in contact with him 
discovered that he had a wide knowl- 
edge of the business and they often go 
to him to get answers to their ques- 
tons. They even sought him out for 
counsel on their personal life insurance 
Program. He is a quick thinker, is able 
to diagnose a situation almost instantly 
and comes back with a trip hammer 
answer, 
.,One of the big factors of Mr. Cool- 
idge is his power to disarm a person 
with whom he is talking. Immediately 
that person is attracted to Mr. Coolidge 
because he finds him a friendly and 
amiable man, talking with him in an 
understanding way about the problems 
in which he is much concerned. Mr. 
Coolidge has always had something to 
8ive. He has an enthusiasm about life 
msurance that carries the spirit with him 
in his conversation and public utter- 
ances, 

At times he has found life insurance 
Salesmen discouraged over the outlook 
or perhaps they are disheartened because 








of their wrong attitude toward their 
business. Immediately he becomes a 
cheering, heartening counselor. When 
Aetna Life people have listened to him 
at the regional conferences they not 
only regard him as a teacher but an 
inspirer. ‘ 

One of Mr. Coolidge’s fine points is 
his power to concentrate on vital issues, 
seek out the high lights and the essen- 
tials and pass over the insignificant de- 
tails. He is not interested about minu- 
tiae. He doesn’t quibble over small 
things. F 

He has the newspaper man’s instinct 
for being a keen observer and then the 
ability to paint a colorful and entertain- 
ing picture even where the incident may 
be somewhat commonplace. He has 
dramatic characteristics and therefore 
his stories are impressive. 


Is a Mandolin Player 


Because of his sympathetic and un- 
derstanding nature he wénds his way 
into the hearts of the Aetna Life rate 
book men. He has not only studied 
life insurance but he has delved into all 
the aspects of selling and sales promo- 
tion. 

Mr. Coolidge is fond of the mandolin 
and plays that instrument with zest and 
ability. He engaged in baseball when 
he was a boy and he still can play a 
fast game. He enters into everything 
in which he is interested with the same 
fire that he does his business. He has 
a delightful sense of humor and when 
he laughs it is infectious, because every- 
body starts laughing. 


Many to Take Examinations 


Employe students numbering 2,071 
from 106 companies have been registered 
for 4,748 Life Office Management In- 
stitute examinations scheduled to be held 
in various centers during the week of 
May 11. This is an increase of 14 per- 
cent over the 1935 enrollment. There 
are 111 who have registered for gradu- 
ate courses in life office management, 
life insurance accounting, selection of 
risks, life insurance investments, and 
home office agency. A number of field 
agency office cashiers and branch per- 
sonnel have registered for the initial 
special course developed this year for 
this group. 


Free Examination of Assured 


The Aetna Life is offering to a limited 
number of policyholders in Hartford the 
privilege of undergoing free physical 
fitness examinations. If the plan proves 
popular, it will be extended in other 
localities. The same privilege has been 
offered to executives and employes for 
the past three years. 


Bankers Life Sales School 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines will 
hold a sales school at the home office 
starting March 23 and_ continuing 
through five sessions. It will be con- 
ducted by B. H. Williams, assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, and A. 
Harper of the sales training department. 

Attendance will be limited to 20. The 
course will cover a brief history of life 
insurance, a study of the various forms 
of policies, investment practices and 
similar matters. 


To Pay Boston Expenses 


The New England Mutual is offering 
to defray certain expenses at the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters in Boston of those 
agents who are credited with $60,000 
paid life insurance, exclusive of term and 
annuities, between March 1 and Aug. 31. 
The company will give such agents 
hotel-expense allowance of $8 a day for 
four days. On the fourth day, Satur- 
day, Sept. 26, there will be a special 
conference for all New England Mutual 
representatives attending. 

Agents in distant parts of the country 
who qualify but cannot attend the Bos- 
ton convention, will be invited to attend 
one of the regional conferences to be 
held in October in the south, midwest 
and wést coasts. 











MAN TO MAN 


Herndon 


Lincoln 


Washington, July 10, 1848 
Dear William: 

You are far better informed on almost all subjects than I have ever 
been ... You cannot fail in any laudable gbject, unless you allow your 
mind to be improperly directed. I have somewhat the advantage of you 
in the world’s experience, merely by being older; and it is this that in- 
duces me to advise. 

Your friend as ever, 
A. Lincoln. 


THE WORLD’S EXPERIENCE 


ILLIAM HERNDON is best known as the last law partner of 

Abraham Lincoln. He was born in 1818, not many miles 
from Lincoln’s birthplace in Kentucky. The picture of Herndon 
displayed on this page was taken about the time he published his 
biography of the President. 


Although but nine years Herndon’s senior, Lincoln was looked 
upon by his junior partner as one of “the older men.” Herndon 
wrote a letter to Lincoln in 1848 in which he complained that the 
younger men were not being given proper recognition in political 
circles which hindered their advancement. Lincoln’s reply in part, 
submitted above, emphasizes the value of the world’s experience. 


While information based on wide experience is still largely 
a store of wisdom acquired through long years, the pace of modern 
life allows the young man to share in this priceless and practical 
treasure. The alert and active underwriter can make extensive 
business contacts and accumulate through comparatively few years 
a mass of information denied young men of years gone by. The 
World’s Experience was never more valuable than now, and never 
more accessible to those who are vitally interested in advancement. 
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Production Leaders for 1935 








ACME LIFE—TULSA, OKLA. 


PRODUCERS: (1) Kretlow & Winfrey, 
Okla. City., $915,500; (2) A. M. Brannon, | 7 ontz 
Okla. City, $207,500; (3) W. E. Masters, o 
Frederick, Okla., $184,000; 
Matthews, Altus, Okla., $102,500. AGEN- 
CIES: (1) George Kabureck, Tulsa, $2,- 
853,585; (2) Kretlow & Winfrey, Okla. 
City, $1,501,000; (3) A: M. Brannon, Okla. 


City, $207,500. 
y, $ ge 


CONTINENTAL LIFE, 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
PRODUCBDRS: (1) S. L. Calechman, 
New Haven, $361,500; (2) W. S. Vogel, 
Newark, $313,759; (3) L. J. Rosenberg, 
South Bend, Ind., $284,368; 


(4) T. Ray 


WASH., D. C. 


PRODUCERS: (1) D. B. Guynn, Wash- 

ington, D. C.; (2) J. T. Parson, Washing- 

ton, D. C.; (3) C. B. Dickens, Norfolk, Va. | St. Louis, $488,348. 

AGENCIES: (1), W. J. Bryan, Washing- 

ton, D. C.;. (2) D. G. Crisp, Alexandria, 

Va.; (3) A. O. Sullivan, Charlotte, N. C. 
*x * * 


Durham, N. C., $204,250; 


$664,000; 


Conn., $633,905; 410) Mich., $476,412. 
ak * * 


LAMAR LIFE 
PRODUCERS: (1) R. B. 





Schlesinger, New York, $254,613; (5) I. 
Garfunkel, New York, $208,519; (6) J. L. 
Atkins, Durham, N. C., $205,250; (7) J. C. 


Thayer Quenby, Boston, $195,000; (9) M. 
J. Eckert, Binghamton, N. Y., $192,900; 
(10) Douglas Lawson, Boston, $180,091. 
AGENCIES: (1) Harmelin, New York, 
$1,071,141; (2) Vogel, Newark, $951,929; 
(3) Lamb, Chicago, $816,303; (4) Quinby, 
Boston, $755,749; (5) Atkins, Durham, 
(6) Schlesinger, New York, 
$626,039; (7) Shearer, Boston, $616,727; 
(8) Eckert, Binghamton, N. Y., $529,426; 
(9) Joyce, Buffalo, $518,080; (10) Dyer,, 
STATES: (1) New 
York, $3,958,398; (2) Mass., $1,961,263; (3) 
New Jersey, $1,358,500: (4) Mo., $1,163,- 
101; (5) Ill., $1,078,588; (6) Cal., $926,120; 
(7) N. C., $728,703; (8) Ind., $651,401; (9) 


Schlater, 
(4) Wm. 1 Greenwood, Miss.; (2) W. Cc. Buckley, 





*We are interested in 
discussing with those 
who can qualify, our 
liberal agent's contracts 
and unique sales plans. 





GREAT SOUTHERN AGENTS HAVE" 


** Non-forfeitable 


renewal contracts 
direct with Company and liberal first 
year commissions. 


°° New rate book—Family Protection— 


Economic Protection—Children's poli- 
cies, with complete line of all regular 
policies. 


** Sales Plans—Direct Mail, visual pres- 


entations and individual proposals. 


°° Home Office training and supervision 


—Field Schools and selling assistance. 


°° Agent's Time Control plans and per- 


sonal budget records. 


THE COMPANY HAS 


** Financial strength—over $43,000,000 


of assets, 27 years of service, surplus 
protection to policyholders over 
$4,000,000, and over $227,000,000 of 


insurance in force. 


°° An enviable record of prompt pay- 


ment of claims. 


** Experienced life insurance men direct- 


ing the Company's activity. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E. P. Greenwood, President 


HOME OFFICE: 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Jackson, Miss.; (3) R. P. Scott, Laurel, 
Miss.; (4) T. H. Cutrer, Baton Rouge, 
La.; (5) R. O. Hardy, Columbus, Miss.; 
(6) W. E. Watts, Brookhaven, Miss.; (7) 
Mrs. D. Walley, Jackson, Miss.; (8) M. E. 
Klindworth, Earle, Ark.; (9) J. E. Foster, 
Jackson, Miss.; (10) E. Reddrick, San 
Antonio, Tex. AGENCIES (state): (1) 
Schlater, Miss., $1,103,166; (2) Webb, 
Tex., $924,962; (3) Buckley, Mass., $912,- 
398; (4) Phillips, Tenn., $563,000; (5) Long, 
Miss., $539,600; (6) Hardy, Miss., $461,115; 
(7) Aycock, Ark., $432,018; (8) Kight, 
Ala., $388,166; (9) Bartlett, Tex., $385,- 
973; (10) Inmon, Miss., $382,316. 
*x* * * 
LIFE & CASUALTY—NASHVILLE 


DISTRICTS: (1) Nashville, Tenn., 
$554,847; (2) El Dorado, Ark., $365,553; 
(3) Durham, N. C., $296,319; (4) Nash- 
ville No. 1, $197,419; (5) New Orleans, 
La., $197,059; (6) Little Rock, Ark., $180,- 
850; (7) Jonesboro, Ark., $158,681; (8) 
Mobile, Ala., $155,000; (9) Memphis, 
Tenn., $149,199; (10) Tampa, Fla., $142,- 
410. STATES: (1) Tenn., $1,603,029; (2) 
Ark., $788,242; (3) N. C., $573,362; (4) 
Ga., $573,138; (5) La., $519,298; (6) Miss., 
$455,600; (7) Ala., $453,588; (8) Ky., $420,- 
915; (9) Fla., $291,600; (10) Va., $290,194. 

*x* * * 
MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 

PRODUCERS (number of paid pre- 
miums): (1) J. B. Clark, Oakland, Cal., 
$16,217; (2) N. F. Winter, St. Paul, Minn., 
$10,187; (3) R. H. Pearson, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., $9,312; (4) J. E. Sebastian, North 
Platte, N. C., $7,764; (5) Mrs. G. A. Ralls, 
Houston, Tex., $7,458; (6) R. V. Hoon, 
Denver, Colo., $6,939; (8) G. C. Bohn, Jr., 
St. * Paul, -: Minn:,”"236;447;° (9) -P.° Bi 
Schweich, Los Angeles, Cal., $6,330; (10) 
T. G. Hoffman, Knoxville, $6,282. AGEN- 
CIES: (1) Victor-Winter Agency, St. 
Paul, $64,599; (2) P. D. Williams, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., $19,443; (3) R. V. Waln, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., $17,940; (4) R. H. Pear- 
son, Ft. Worth, Tex., $17,386; (5) J. B. 
Clark, Oakland, Cal., $17,244; (6) R. C. 
Cheatham, Jr., Tyler, Tex., $17,213; (7) 
A. S. Chesson, Wilson, N. C., $15,154; (8) 
Boyle & Boyle, Chicago, $14,404; (9) 
Ralls-Schmidt Agency, Houston, Tex., 
$13,938; (10) C. L. Hoon, Denver, Colo., 
$13,769. STATES: (1) Minn., $1,396,446; 
(2) Texas, $753,401; (3) Cal., $481,262; 
(4) Ill, $367,587; (5) Wash., $212,197; (6) 
Mo., $197,692; (7) Ky., $176,837; (8) Va., 
$164,585; (9) Kan., $160,833; (10) N. D., 
$157,790. 

* * * 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


PRODUCERS: (1) R. C. Newman, St. 
Louis, $1,300,000; (2) E. L. Goodrich, Bos- 
ton, $646,900; (3) G. A. Culver, Wilming- 
ton, Del., $583,000; (4) J. J. Polachek, 
Pittsburgh, $532,930; (5) C. H. Schwab, 
II, Chicago, $504,093; (6) J. M. Stokes, 
Jr., Philadelphia, $457335; (7) E. S. ..eu- 
shul, Chicago, $449,348; (8) W. H. 
Strauss, Cincinnati, $445,250; (9) G. C. 
Henley, Providence, $426,000; (10) J. M. 
Bransky, Chicago, $408,600. AGENCIES: 
(1) Moore & Summers, Boston, $8,189,322; 
(2) A. H. Curtis & Co., Boston, $6,109,- 
922; (3) I. Freid, New York, $5,362,657; 
(4) Allen & Schmidt, New York, $5,304,- 
970; (5) Smalley & Moore, Philadelphia, 
$4,936,995; (6) E. C. Fowler, Chicago, 
$4,832,651; (7) W. H. Beers, New York, 
$4,549,800; (8) H. G. Swanson, Chicago, 
$4,512,453; (9) J. H. Meyer, Chicago, 
$4,508,327; (10) A. C. Utter, Detroit, $4,- 
401,318. STATES: (1) N. Y., $27,936,587; 
(2) Mass., $18,052,042; (8) Ill., $17,714,- 
847; (4) Ohio, $8,365,949; (5) Penn., $7,- 
998,225; (6) Cal., $7,219,631; (7) Mo., 
$4,919,854; (8) Mich., $4,401,318; (9) Minn., 
$4,114,415; (10) Wis., $2,896,162. 
*x* * * 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE—GREENVILLE 


PRODUCERS: (1) L. O. Miller, Parris 
Island, S. C., $356,105; (2) W. E. Knepley, 
Norfolk, Va., $279,890; (3) Fleming Law, 
Panama City, Fla., $196,268; (4) R. T. 
Taylor, Durham, N. C., $156,154; (5) B. C. 
Wright, Greenville, S. C., $142,525; (6) R. 
A. Hollingsworth, Greenwood, S. C., 
$141,715; (7) G. C. Folsom, Plant City, 
Fla., $129,876; (8) J. A. Tuten, Charles-' 
ton, S. C., $127,717; (9) M. M. Wilkes, 
Rock Hill, S. C., $125,809; (10) E. R. 
Phillips, Jr. Ozark, Ala. $121,671. 
AGENCIES: (1) Charleston, S. ie 
$684,360; (2) Norfolk, Va., $634,602; (3) 
Greenville, S. C.,. $525,744; (4) Florence, 
S. C., $391,951; (5) Plant City, Fla., $379,- 
282; (6) Columbia, S. C., $337,960; (7) 
Knoxville, Tenn., $275,283; (8) Spartan- 
burg, S. C., $185,701; (9) Durham, N. C., 
$177,882; (10) ‘Ozark, Ala. $159,421. 
STATES: (1) S. C., $5,681,112; (2) N. C., 
$1,719,903; (3) Fla, $923,030; (4) Ky., 
$357,460; (5) Ga., $282,831; (6) Ala., $243,- 
318; (7), Va., $229,650; (8) Tenn., $208,- 
818; (9) W. Va., $44,813; (19) Miss., $1,000. 
*x* * * 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE 
PRODUCERS: (1) A. H. Creutz, Detroit, 









$343,000; (3) Nic F. Streff, mj 
$267,000; (4) K. L. Martin, Rengaakty 
$192,450; (5) W. I. O’Donniley, ign" 
Miss., $192,000; (6) J. C. Kerby, ett 
ton, Va., $191,500; (7) J. B. Lampe 
Phoenix, Ariz., $182,800; (8) W. T. pact 
Houston, Tex., $182,500; (9) H.M. Wrigh? 
Union City, Ind., $174,000; (io) pet 
Elstad, Juneau, Alaska, $172,000, AGEN 
CIES: (1) E. B. Brink, Detroit, $3,044, 
500; (2) H. K. Coffey, Portland, Ore. 2. 
672,350; (3) Walker-Hiner Agency,’ gi 
Lake City, $1,308,600; (4) Redney 
McGurk, Indianapolis, $1,138,500; (5) 
P. Jarvis Agency, Oakland, Cal, $1 055,. 
000; (6) R, C. Fleeman, Miami, $80}, 2, 
(7) W. E. Cox, Louisville, $780,481; 
A. W. Heuertz, Memphis, $766,500: (9) 
F. L. Stephens, Newark, $731,500;" (19) 
Cc. R. Kate, Min neapolis, $674, 95) 
STATES: (1) Mich., $3,617,850; (2) Il, 
$1,917,600; (3) Penn., $1,705,050; (4) Cal 
$1,702,500; (5) Mo., $1,623,500; (6) Wash’ 
$1,555,000; (7) Texas, $1,529,700; (8) Ne 
$1,346,900; (9) Ind., $1,346,700; (10) Utak 
$1,307,950. 



























*x* * * was ™ 

UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT | Mr. 
PRODUCERS: (1) William Canto, jg Indian 
Lowell, Mass.; (2) George L. Jordan, tributo 
Kinston, N. C.; (3) William Korotkis, im and la 
Detroit. AGENCIES: (1) E. Glass, Hart. into th 


ford; (2) George A. Neilson, Boston; ($) th 
George L. Jordan, Kinston, j, ¢ for , 
STATES: (1) Conn., (2) Mass., (3) Pa, fe “aly 


*x * * which 





GUARDIAN NATIONAL—LINCOLN, Ne, Mee 
PRODUCERS (company has only hom ff “sie 
office agency and operates only in Ne gality 
a J. C. Pardubsky, Ashland, $200, . 

wage, Thet 
National Association Work Bm 
in Women’s Field Is Growing §§ *** : 
manag 

clerk, 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) all the 


Orleans; Mrs. Marie B. Parker, Equits. ( Y@™ 
ble of New York, Denver; Mrs. Jewell here t 
J. Preston, John Hancock, Cincinnati: of fol 
Miss Eva Pearsall, Aetna Life, San Mm UY ‘ 
Francisco; Miss Glenn Russell, Equit- me % DY 
able of Iowa, Boston; Mrs. Helen 6, me “te 
Stewart, Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, and others 
Miss Clara W. Woodruff, Northwestern fm tte? 
Mutual, Portland, Ore. tell Mi 
As yet reports have not been received Hall 

from New York, San Francisco, St jm “¢cide 
Louis and other larger cities, but this, less hh 
Miss Jones stated, probably is due to the #B ‘un 4 
larger number of women agents and operat 
time required to gain their views and In 
start organization. Subs 
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PLAN NOW for “Accident & Health 
Week—1936”—April 20-25. 


























CYRUS T. STEVEN 


Cyrus T. Steven, advertising and pub 
licity ‘manager of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, has: been appointed general chal 
man of the 1936 convention of the Life in wt 
Advertisers Association to be held Nov. off th 





12-14 in Chicago. At Swampscott called 
fall he handled several of the daily com move 
vention sessions. He has been with the b 

















$350,700; (2) E. F. Sallander, Omaha, 











Phoenix Mutual since 1914. Place 
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F run a newspaper better than it is being 


| Pet route, because in those days the 


there’ to the second place the next and 


| Place the next day. It occurred to Mr. 
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What Arthur F . Hall Learned 
from Newspaper Experience 





—_—__ 


of 


sonnel. 
one of 


ly li : : : 
von was his experience with a daily 


newspaper. He said that he received 
, training in business methods and 
ethics from the business manager that 
was most valuable. 
Mr. Hall was connected with the old 
Indianapolis “Journal, first as a dis- 
tibutor of type in its printing office 
and later as a typesetter. Then he got 
into the work of setting type by hand 
for the mailing list, keeping it corrected 
daily and preparing the galley proofs 
which were used in the old Dick mail- 
ing machine in the mailing room. His 
work ended with the preparation of the 
galley proofs. 
Advanced to Counting Room 


the greatest influences in his 


Then young Hall graduated from the 
mailing room and went into the count- 
ing room or business office and while 
there came in contact with the business 
manager for some 12 years. He was first a 
clerk, and then a bookkeeper. During 
all that time he was at the counter, 
waiting on people that called. It was 
here that he learned to meet all sorts 
of folks and they came on a large va- 
riety of errands. Some merely wanted 
to buy a copy of the paper. Others 
wanted to rebuke the editor and still 
others knew how to run a newspaper 
better than anyone else and desired to 
tell Mr. Hall what should be done. Mr. 
Hall thinks that there is something 
decidedly peculiar about a person un- 
less he has the assurance that he can 


operated. 


Influence of Business Contacts 


Subsequently Mr. Hall became circu- 
lation manager, then advertising man- 
ager, associate business manager and 
then for six months he was acting as 
business manager while the occupant of 
that position was abroad. While he 
was in the newspaper business he came 
in contact with leading business men, 
professional people, politicians and the 
like and had the opportunity to observe 
their methods and their way of going 
about their business. The business man- 
ager pointed out the folly of roundabout 
methods and indirect thinking. This 
was especially true with politicians. 
Therefore Mr. Hall concluded that his 
business dealings should be simple and 
direct, 

Before he became advertising manager 
he was collecting advertising accounts. 
People were just as expert in those days’ 
in delaying payment and improvising ex- 
cuses for not paying their bills as they 
are now. Mr. Hall learned during that 
day just how far he could go in press- 
ing payment and not unduly antagonize 
i customer. When he became adver- 
het’ manager he solicited men in the 
igher walks and therefore got a lib- 
tral education in dealing with them. 


Mr. Hall as a Newsboy 


— Hall delights to dwell on the time 
at he owned three news routes and 


In his address at the annual meeting 
the American Life Convention at Chi- 
ago, President Arthur F. Hall gave 
some practical advice in administering a 
company, and especially in handling per- 
He referred to the fact that 


fe that shaped him for his later 





ARTHUR F. HALL 


Hall that his route covered the paper’s 
largest advertisers and hence he felt that 
they were entitled to receive their copies 
as early as possible. He induced the 
management to let him be the one al- 
ways to receive the papers first off the 
press. With this advantage he quickly 
increased his customers from 75 to 130. 
Inasmuch as he could cover the whole 
district in 30 minutes, he worked up an- 
other route and took his turn on the 
“frame” for that. In a few months he 
secured so many new customers that he 
hired a helper. He therefore had three 
routes and carried two himself. 





James Whitcomb Riley a Customer 


In speaking further Mr. Hall said: 
“Where I really got my education 
was in collecting from these several 
hundred customers. I had every type 
of person you can think of, from the big- 
gest businessmen to all grades of saloons 
and several houses of ill-fame. My best 
customer was James Whitcomb Riley 
who, at the time I delivered my first 
route, was always in Jack Christian’s 
saloon. Jack Christian’s was a famous 
rendezvous. Mr. Riley gave me a quar- 
ter every night for a copy. Later, when 
I was on the newspaper, I became very 
well acquainted with him indeed. In 
collecting I was not long in learning 
just who would pay promptly and who 
wouldn’t, and I think it was through 
that that I got my intuitive understand- 
ing of human nature. 

“T think it was the training of those 
youthful days, however, that led me 
to believe that I would rather study 
and understand people than to study and 
understand things. I don’t know much 
about the things—or, I might say, the 
technicalities—of the life insurance busi- 
ness. I do, however, thoroughly under- 
stand my associates (sometimes when 
they don’t understand themselves), and 
have been very fortunate in selecting 
them and in getting along with them. 
I think we have more ‘naturals’ among 
the key men in this organization than 
in any organization with which I am 





did the collectin i i 
g. While he was in 
school he bought a downtown newspa- 


ll Owned their own routes. Young 
‘tin eeought a route of about 75 cus- 
in which ewsboys rotated in the order 
off the they received the first papers 
called «Press. They were on what was 

€d "a frame.” The top boy one day 


© bottom boy was moved to the first 


acquainted. The average age of our 31 
senior and junior officers is 43.” 


Connecticut General Meeting 


Leading representatives of the Con- 
necticut General Life will meet for a 
four-day conference, March 24-27, at 
Miami, Fla. Those in attendance quali- 


fied by meeting sales requirements set 
for a twelve-months’ period ending early 
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A friendly, strong 
young company 


—a company that is planning perma- 
nently for the future as it takes each 
step carefully during these early years. 








—managed by men who thoroughly know 
the life insurance business and realize 
the trust placed in them by policy- 
holders and agents. 


—a company that has a splendid reputa- 
tion for prompt payment of claims and 
fair, intelligent treatment for all. 








OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


221 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 
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Achievement — 
An Increase of $32,955,901.00 Insurance in force during 
1935. 


More than $17,500,000.00 Increase in Assets and $6,500,- 
000.00 Increase in Surplus from December 31, 1929, to 
December 31, 1935. 


Excellence — 


The prestige that arises from financial stability and years 
of fair dealing is enjoyed by each Anico representative. 
Practical and attractive selling features open new avenues 
of business and complete the equipment of the man in 


the field. 


Power — 


$554,328,732.00 Insurance in Force. 


$56,326,868.37 in Assets and $11,572,911.56 in Surplus on 
December 31, 1935. 
Over $125.00 in Assets for each $100.00 Liability. 


Plans — 
Agency Convention announced for 1936. 


Extension of Agency development in both old and new 
territories. 


Ordinary and Industrial 
AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Galveston, Texas 


W. L. Moody, Jr., President F. B. Markle, Vice President 
Shearn Moody, Vice President W. L. Moody, III, Vice President 
W. J. Shaw, Vice President and Secretary 
E. L. Roberts, Vice President (In Charge Ordinary Agencies) 














this year. 
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Townsend Plan Debunked 


Life Agents Should Always Be Prepared to Ex- 
pose Fallacies of Chimerical and Crack-pot Schemes 





In spite of the outstanding record 
made by the institution of life insurance 
during depression years and the fact that 
65,000,000 policyholders provide ample 
testimony as to its soundness and sin- 
cerity of purpose, supporters can always 
be found for so-called Utopian schemes 
and various “get rich quick” ideas con- 
stantly making their appearance, The 
very fact that the business has grown to 
such tremendous proportions has ac- 
tually proved a disadvantage because of 
the tendency in this country to attack 
every large business as a capitalistic de- 
vice no matter how noble its purpose 
may be. It is for this reason that the 
business of life insurance is a juicy plum 
for the attacks of panacea vendors, dem- 
agogues, various tax proponents, govern- 
ment debt of all kinds, social security 
plans and other schemes which are a 
menace to its basic structure. 


Townsend Plan Creates 
Threat to Life Insurance 


Although the ultimate effect of the 
social security program still remains to 
be seen, one of the most serious threats 
to life insurance is the Townsend plan 
of revolving pensions for the aged. Al- 
though there is a tendency on the part 
of most executives and agents to “laugh 
it off,” the Townsend plan deserves ser- 
ious study and adequate steps should be 
taken by agents to combat, with logic, 
its misleading and idealistic claims. And 
though the odds are largely against the 
adoption by the government of any such 
plan, the very fact that its sponsors 
claim 8,000,000 supporters indicates the 
danger in allowing ideas to generate 
which are the very antithesis of legal 
reserve life insurance. 

Several million fanatics can actually 
be made to believe in the possibilities of 
the Townsend plan because of the wide- 
spread desire to receive something for 
nothing and to find the easiest way out. 
The demoralizing effect of all such plans 
to the fundamental theory of life insur- 
ance, such as individual initiative, thrift 
and a planned program, should be taken 
into consideration by life agents, who 
are in the best position to maintain the 
loyalty of the assured by pointing out 
the fallacies of such schemes with cold 
logic. 


Brief Study Will Show 
Weakness of the Plan 


A brief examination of the Townsend 
plan will quickly reveal its weaknesses. 
Briefly, it provides for a pension of $200 
per month for all persons reaching the 
age of 60, the revenue to provide this 
vast sum to come from a gigantic sales 
tax of 2 percent. It has been estimated 
that there are between 8,000,000 and 10,- 
000,000 people in the United States 60 
years of age or older, although just how 
many would apply for a pension is 
problematical. However, if 10,000 were 
to accept $2,400 per year each, the total 
cost would be $24,000,000,000 per year. 

Consequently, the 10,000,000 pension- 





j ers would receive almost one-half the 


total income of all people in the United 
States in 1933, and one-fourth of the en- 
tire national income in the best year the 
country ever had. If proposed taxes 
would not raise this sum then millions 
of supporters would be deceived, but 
even assuming that the money could be 
raised, the tax on consumption would 
create greater hardships than ever be- 
fore. The proposed transaction tax would 
affect every step from the raw material, 
through growing or production, to the 
final sale to the consumer. It would 
eventually be a tax upon taxes because it 
would be assessable at every step in the 
production and distribution of goods. 


Claim Production Would 
be Stimulated by Spending 


Advocates of the plan answer this 
criticism with the argument that the 
forced spending of $2,000,000,000 per 
month would create so much consuming 
power that production would be stimu- 
lated, unemployed would find work and 
greater wealth would result. However, 
no source of new wealth is provided for 
and this argument is accordingly subject 
to serious doubt when it is remembered 
where the money is to come from. In 
addition, taxing every commodity at 
every phase of its manufacture and dis- 
tribution would be certain to increase 
greatly the money cost of goods and all 
services. The inevitable result would be 
decreased purchasing power and the 
monthly pensions would accordingly 
shrink to one-half or one-third of their 
original amount. This shrinkage in in- 
come would also fall on those not ben- 
efiting from the plan. 


Typical Illustration 
Will Reveal Weaknesses 


Even granting that the gigantic sum 
of money could be raised and proper dis- 
tribution effected, an illustration of a 
typical case will reveal its shortcomings. 
The agent can cite as an example a man 
who is 30 years of age, has a wife and 
two small children. It may be assumed 
that his present income is $5,000 per 
year and that it will remain so until his 
death. Assume, also, that he dies at the 
age of 59 after having contributed 2 per- 
cent on each and every transaction in 
which he has engaged for the period of 
29 years. This would represent a tax of 
$100 per year, which, with 3 percent 
compound interest, would total $4,657. 
But when he dies at the age of 59 he 
will automatically lose the amount he has 
contributed and. his family will be left 
without the expected pension. 

In case the man dies at the age of 40 
while his wife is still living and the 
children are just reaching the age when 
they will need all possible help, he will 
still have nothing to show for the $1,000 
which he will have contributed in tax. 
His wife will have accordingly suffered 
by reason of the tax of $100 per year and 
will continue to suffer by reason of being 
subject to this same transaction tax and 





Milner Ruined $10 Pen, 
But He Got the “App” 





Agency Manager H. M. Milner of the 
Ohio National Life at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., spoiled a $10 fountain pen the 
cther day, but he sold the insurance. 

After an extended interview at his 
home, Mr. Milner’s prospect said he was 
ready to sign an application for a $1,000 
policy. Mr. Milner produced his foun- 
tain pen, which contained no ink. The 
house was searched. Still, no ink, Mr. 
Milner then saw a bottle of liquid black 
shoe polish. The application was signed 
but Mr. Milner’s $10 fountain pen was 
ruined in the process. 








Unconstitutionality of New 


York Law Is Being Appealed 


After having been held unconstitu- 
tional by one lower court and constitu- 
tional by another, New York’s unem- 
ployment insurance law was scheduled 
for hearing Thursday before the New 
York court of appeals, the state’s high- 
est court. Whatever decision is ren- 
dered will undoubtedly be carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, but its 
decision will not affect the liability. of 
employers in that state for the one per- 
cent tax, as the levy is imposed by 
federal law and has to be paid whether 
a state has an unemployment insurance 
law or not. Only nine states and the 
District of Columbia have such laws, 
the rest relying on the federal statute’s 
being declared unconstitutional. 

If the Supreme Court should hold 
New York’s law unconstitutional it 
would be regarded as pointing to a sim- 
ilar decision when the federal statute 
comes up for final settlement. 





Visit Texas Agencies 

A. L. Dern, vice-president and direc- 
tor of agencies; C. F. Cross, second vice- 
president and manager of agencies, and 
Dr. W. E. Thornton, second vice-presi- 
dent and medical director of the Lincoln 
National Life, are now making a tour of 
Texas agencies. 








on a depleted income. In view of the 
fact that more than one-fifth of those 
alive at 40 will not live to the age of 60, 
this hazard is very real and cannot be 
minimized. 

Numerous other defects in the plan 
can be pointed out and the agent should 
assume responsibility himself of expos- 
ing the impracticalities and the glaring 
weaknesses of the entire scheme. Al- 
though its purposes are noble in the ex- 
treme and highly to be desired, the plan 
can certainly never serve as a substitute 
for a carefullv worked out life insurance 
program. Life insurance, in whatever 
amount, will at least contain no gam- 
bling element and will not lead to mis- 
conceptions of impossible fulfillments. 
Dollar for dollar of cost involved, a life 
insurance program provides more real 
security than any other type of plan de- 
vised. The life agent should never tire 
of hammering home the absolute cer- 
tainty and benefits of life insurance. 








FIGURES FROM DECEMBER 31, 1935 STATEMENTS 





Total Change in Policyholders New Bus. Ins. in Force Change Prem. Total Benefits Total 
Assets Assets Surplus =" Dec. 31,1935 In Force 1935 Income Paid Disb. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Am, Md. Lf., Wh. 26,666,736 ........ 2,340,505 72,668,785 210,477,386 + 26,656,075 6,165,855 11,765,995 4,592,570 7,830,887 
Cent. Life, Iowa. 139,915,019 +1,769,611 3,175,957 13,531,514 159,811,195 —-3,586,711 5,183,519 7,288,898 3,773,093 5,943,796 
Cont. Life, D. C. 4,012,864 + 576,163 203,305 233,851,765 248,876,3727+ 6,083,499 2,055,287 2,297,342 544,096 1,793,517 
Home Frnd., Md. 2,887,769 + 233,661 901,184 13,389,071 21,755,343 +1,162,089 1,091,047 1,268,342 440,484 1,070,318 
Metropol. Life... .4,234,802,511 + 203,694,359 259,809,721 73,118,908,126 20,269,349,576 779,544,101 %711,681,929 4932,158,153 524,133,327 717,447,493 
Protec. Life, Ala. 9,139,997 + 431,999 1,553,362 24,113,380 78,193,375 + 16,802,307 1,661,764 2,170,705 8970,848 1,745,092 
Prudential ...... 3,129,475,267 + 164,229,311 974,334,013 192,538,554,723 15,917,997,463 + 565,541,813 576,810,711 756,191,561 405,950,617 583,539,445 
R. Gr. N. L., Tex. 335,220 + 14,903 120,072 8,598,325 7,321,090 +1,766,217 152,709 194,413 55,102 184,428 
1. Ill. Life Fund: Assets, $10,609,482; ins. in force, $45,572,337; income, $2,197,067; disbursements, $1,724,747. 
2. Ordinary: New bus., $3,122,977; ins. in force, $8,902,015; incfl ins. in force, + $1,400,561; industrial figures shown above. 
3. Excludes $15,927,599 A. & H. 5. Excludes $11,118,257 A. & H. 
4. Excludes $15,929,255 A. & H. 6. Excludes $14,924,332 A. & H. 
7. Including excess of increase over withdrawals on group policies. 
8. Policyholders only. 
9. Of the $2,000,000 capital, $1,970,762 par value is held by trustees for policholders. Special contingency reserve, $81,297,419. 
10. Includes “net” increase in group, also ord. revisedand increased. 





Central Ohio Congress Held 
at Columbus Is Interesting 





SPONSORED BY ASSOCIATIOQy 





Benefits of Life Insurance Laudeg by 
Bank Executive; R. P. Thierbach 
on Program 





Interesting discussions of  varioy 
slants of the business took place in the 
central Ohio sales congress held in 
Columbus under direction of the Lif 
Underwriters Association of Columbys 
H. S. Stephan, president, was in the 
chair at the morning session. “When, 
Man Dies—What?” was discussed by 
R. T. Crew, trust officer Ohio National 
Bank; C. P. McClelland, probate court 
judge, and the Rev. James Thoma 
pastor Broad street M. E. church. Vice. 
president E. C. Deckard, in charge of 
the program, presided at luncheon 
when the Rev. Frank Lawrence Brown, 
pastor First Methodist Protestant 
church, and State Senator J. A. Lloyd 
secretary Ohio Association of Insy. 
ance Agents, spoke, the latter on “The 
Altar or the Crib.” 

A Ray, national committeeman, 
was in charge in the afternoon. R, P. 
Thierbach, assistant director of agencies 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, spoke 
on “Why Not Try It?” 


Life Policy Very Valuable 


In his address, Mr. Crew, said 
“liquidity of assets in an estate and the 
establishment of a workable arrange. 
ment for quickly realizing tangible 
values for closely held corporate or 
partnership interests after death are two 
prime essentials which should be con- 
sidered by every person in contemplat- 
ing the condition of his estate following 
death. Life insurance policies, arranged 
in such amounts from time to time and 
with appropriate types of coverage, to 
meet changing family and business con- 
ditions, are calculated to furnish the 


best protection in warding off the disas- | 


trous effects of forced liquidation of 
estate assets. 

“The present taxes incident to the de- 
valuation of estate property demand 
ready supply of cash after death—and 
the more complex trend of these tax 
laws and the increasing rates, make it 
even more advisable to provide for the 
safeguards of liquidity. The life insur- 
ance policy is the most effective, if not 
in fact, the only method whereby a per- 
son may create, by the mere stroke ofa 
pen and the payment of an inconsider- 
able sum, a cash estate to be made 
available promptly after death.” 


Retaliatory Law Applies 

The Texas retaliatory law applies to 
the licensing of agents, the attorney-get- 
eral of that state has ruled. Foreign 
companies operating in Texas must pay 
the same fee there for each agent as 's 
charged similar agents in the home state 
of the respective companies. 

Fire Insurance Commissioner Mauk 
states that all out-of-state appointments 
filed within the past six weeks have beet 
held in abeyance pending the ruling from 
the attorney-general. The department 's 
now mailing the approved appointments 
and will bill the companies as soon 4 
the proper fee to be charged has beet 
determined. 

Irish Spirit in Texas 

The Texas Prudential of Galvestot 
set aside St. Patrick’s Day in honor 0 
Vice-president S. E. Kempner. Agents 
were urged to select the Irishmen % 
their prospect lists and solicit them I 
a policy dated March 17. They wet 
ordered to start out Tuesday morning 
“with an Irish song in our hearts, 2 
Irish harp in one hand and an app ® 
the other, determination to close # 
least one app in our minds, a shat 
rock in our lapel, Irish whiskey in 
flask and an abundance of real Iris 
fighting spirit.” 
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~~ RECORDS 


National Life, Vt—Shows gains in 
new paid business for 16th consecutive 
month, February increase was $1,000,- 
yoo; more than $1,500,000 for first two 
months. Insurance in force increased 
more than $1,500,000. Feb. 29 produc- 
tion 333 applications for $936,350. 

Occidental Life, California—I ss ued 
more than $58,000,000 in paid-for new 
business in 1935, bringing insurance in 
force to more than $211,000,000. New 
business for January increased 41.7 per- 
cent greater and for February 43.6 per- 
cent. 

Great West Life—A practical im- 
provement in general business condi- 
tions is reflected in the sales record dur- 
ing the first two months. The amount 
of new business has increased 20 per- 
cent, gains being shown in 21 branches. 
Applications on 2,775 lives were sub- 
mitted during January and February, 
an increase of 339, 

Bankers Life, Nebraska—F ebruary 
production slightly exceeded $1,000,000, 
compared with $750,000 in same month 
year ago and January figure $1,327,000. 
Increase to date 21 percent. 

Midland Mutual—In the first 75 days 
of 1936, written and paid for increased 
15 percent over the same period of 1935. 


Northwestern Mutual Life—February 
new paid for business, exclusive of an- 
nuities, Was $20,972,221 on 4,969 policies, 
the highest February in four years, the 
gain being $1,519,268, or 7.8 percent. 
First two months of 1936 show total new 
business of $44,585,218 against $41,660,- 
352 last year, a gain of 7 percent. Com- 
pared with 1933, the two month total is 
$11,712,555, or 35.6 percent ahead. Net 
increase of insurance in force the first 
two months is $11,518,630, bringing the 
total in force to $3,716,538,765. 

W. G. Gastil, manager Los Angeles 
agency Connecticut General Life, reports 
gain 31 percent on paid basis in first 
two months; February gain 58 percent. 

W. D. Erwin, general agent Los An- 
Beles, General American Life. With ex- 
ception of October, President’s month, 
February was biggest month in agency’s 
history; volume increase approximately 
200 percent. New paid business will 
show at least as great an improvement 
as total written, he reports. 

















Order American Life Liquidation 


_ District Judge Symes at Denver has 
issued orders for a final liquidation of 
the American Life of Denver. Payment 
of $1.60 a share to stockholders is di- 
rected. The receiver appointed cash on 
ood of $4,572 and $90,000 in treasury 
ills, 





Conducts Spokane Meeting 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 19.—The 
Provident Life of Bismarck, N. D., has 
concluded a three day convention here, 
under supervision of Joseph Dickinson, 
agency manager. The company now 
has 10 agencies in Washington, com- 
pared with one a year ago. Don Brad- 
bury of Spokane was host. 


President Burton Honored 


Agents and employes honored A. M. 
urton, president Life & Casualty of 
Nashville, when he visited the Jackson, 
Miss., district office. He was tendered 
a banquet, delivering the principal ad- 
dress, H. A. Williams, Jackson district 
manager, was toastmaster for the occa- 
_ Commissioner Williams and Mayor 
poet spoke. Several civic and state 
eaders talked briefly. 








woe H. Pierson, Bloomfield, N. J., this 
; . Started his 50th year as agent for 
2 i rovident Mutual. He was tendered 

pestimonial dinner and presented a 
substantial check from members of the 
he a, Cillis agency, Newark, with which 
1 1s affiliated. He started with the 


e Bar t 
in 1887, & Kennard agency, Jersey City, 








Hewitt Gives Factors in 
Building Quality Business 





H. G. Hewitt, Texas state manager 
the Northwestern National Life, talked 
to the San Antonio Life Managers Club 
on “Building Quality Business.” He 
described such business as_ business 
written by prosperous men and business 
which has persistency. He listed the 
factors to be used as a basis for the se- 
lection of prosperous life agents: age, 
family responsibility, educational qualifi- 
cations, previous income, frequency with 
which positions have been changed, sell- 
ing experience, life insurance owned, and 
character of investments. 


Age Limit Lower 


He suggested that the age limit tends 
to become lower; that keeping abreast of 
things rather than a set collegiate re- 
quirement is important; that family re- 
sponsibilities should not be too heavy; 
that men with experience in selling 
forms of investments have the better 
chance for success; that a previous in- 
come of a satisfactory figure is a valu- 
able measure of what may be expected: 
that changes should not indicate insta- 
bility; that life insurance owned shows 
a faith in its value, and that the charac- 
ter of investments shows character of 
judgment. 

Given a man with proper qualifica- 
tions, the general agent then has the 
task of training a man as to proper pros- 
pecting, how to present, and plan and 
analyze results of his efforts so that he 
may correct weaknesses and. bring him- 
self within the small group of success- 
ful agents. He urged that men be se- 
lected with a “fine toothed comb.” 

Guests included J. L. Collins, superin- 
tendent of agencies in Texas and Okla- 
homa California-Western States, Dallas, 
and Gayle Johnson, New York, southern 
group director Metropolitan Life. 





Hospital Outfit on New Basis 


License to operate in California has 
been issued to the Inter-Coast Hospital- 
ization Insurance Association of Sacra- 
mento, which will operate as a chapter 
9 company writing life and disability on 
the assessment plan. The company was 
formerly the Superior California Hos- 
pital Association, organized about 3% 
years ago in Sacramento, and is the first 
hospital association to transfer to the 
new basis which requires $25,000 deposit 
with the state. It has approximately 
10,000 members in northern California 
and was organized by J. © Stephens, 
who will serve as chairman of the board, 
and R. D. Brisbane, secretary-treasurer. 


Colonial Life Promotions 


The Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
promoted four agents to assistant man- 
agers: Clarence Nodine, Trenton; W. C. 
Holton, Camden; Samuel Kornish, New 
York City, and W. I. Stevenson, Ja- 
maica, Lf, 


Handle Insurance Stocks 


Insurance Investors Company, Se- 
attle, Wash., has been incorporated to 
deal in stocks of insurance companies. 
Incorporators are G. H. Watkins, C. A. 
Johnston, C. A. Bushnell and E. F. 
Dougherty, general agent at Seattle for 
Bankers Union Life of Denver. 


Life Notes 


N. P. Ninneman, general agent at 
Kenosha, Wis., for Old Line Life of 
America, has appointed Thomas Monte- 
murro to the analyzing and underwrit- 
ing department. Mr. Montemurro took 
the special life underwriting course, 
graduating with high honors, and a busi- 
ness course at the extension: division, 
University of Wisconsin. ‘ 

W. E. Fears, Mansfield, O., has been 
appointed district agent by the Columbia 
Life of Cincinnati. He has been in life 
insurance six years, formerly represent- 
ing the Lutheran Mutual Aid. January 
business of the company showed 100 per- 
Prk improvement on a paid basis over 




















DOUBLE DOLLARS 












LIFE insurance dollars double in value when their 







prompt arrival saves estates from heavy losses 






created by debts, funeral and administration ex- 







penses, executors’ and attorneys’ fees, State and 





Federal taxes and shrinkages from forced sales. 
















“No man can tell you he is leaving an absolutely 





There is not a man living with 





‘clean’ estate. 







an estate of any size who does not need Life 







Insurance, because only about 40% of the lia- 







bilities of an estate are created during the man’s 


lifetime, the other 60% are due to his death 









entirely.” 










—Bernard W. Butler, Trust Department 
The Chase National Bank of New York 





















THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 



















































IT TOOK 
TEN YEARS 


. . . to develop ADVERTISING FOR AGENTS that would bring 
certain, tangible and definite results. The first trial of this advertis- 
ing in 1934 helped a million-dollar producer write two millions. . . . 
In 1935 the same plan increased the production of fifteen Southland 
Life Agents. . . . In 1936 the number of eligible agents is increased. 


For information concerning our plan write to First Vice-President 
Clarence E. Linz, or to Vice-President and Agency Manager, Col. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Harry L. Seay, President 
HOME OFFICE DALLAS, TEXAS 




















March 20, 193 




















10 THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER 
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Change Change Change c——-Ins. in Forcee———, Change Ins, 
Assets in Assets Reserves inReserves Surplus in Surplus Pd. Bus. Adult Juvenile in Force Prems, Losseg 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans..... ---$18,240,545 +$ 2,461,904 $ 15,537,310 +§$ 1,491,610 $ 965,170 +$ 158,096 $22,066,436 $140,186,823* eocees +$11,897,627 $ 3,502,736 $¢ 1,564,707 
American Workmen Life, D. C... 155,215 —3,349 beg senpos 598,997 nascar 697,100 2,318,450 ane —743,040 142,691 19,518 
tAnc. Ord. of Unit. Work., B. C.. 150,133 + 7,330 134,687 —1,643 12,446 + 8,473 SAP i! | ee ee es —153,287 9,685 1,555 
Anc, Ord. of Unit. Work., Wash.. 1,508,729 + 21,940 23,176 eovcece oocke s + 4,309 476,000 5,649,895 147,750 —80,000 129,240 112,081 
Artisans Life, Ore....ccccccccces 2,702,740 + 40,799 2,491,671 +5,183 144,309 + 28,332 3,120,875 13,575,212 879,875 + 138,488 364,140 125,048 
Artisans Order Mut. Prot., Pa... 6,520,496 + 150,555 5,304,805 ooopee 1,129,637 decce® 1,522,000 27,991,326 854,310 —625,923 446,468 412,259 
Assoc, Can.-Americaine, N. H.... 2,934,861 + 157,991 wepecee covcece evcee seston 1,228,67033 9,489,064 856,750 —65,327 265,394 217,099 
Ass’n Sons of Poland, N. J...... 1,097,689 + 87,204 883,853 +104,320 189,065 —1,687 633,6452 7,586,250 558,805 + 292,355 161,853 17,137 
Ee ee 656,211 + 5,390 539,238 +10,748 95,967 —9,878 348,000 2,610,452 420,514 + 35,182 83,062 32,283 
Ben Hur Life, Ind........... e+e 9,459,965 ocoeee 8,556,435 eocccs 752,689 coecse 12,478,971 46,132,489 eS | Seis Ferien 1,595,539 828,884 
Bro. of Locomot. Fire. & Eng., O. 22,275,539 aches  ~eeeev ° ovecece a Freee ee 4,560,000 97,559,500 bie —1,020,000 1,392,603 1,422,341 
Bro, of Railroad Train., O....... 8,045,977 + 1,696,392 5,526,7974 +2,189,069 449,852 +78,635 10,477,155 162,349,106 oteate —4,428,719 6,016,238 1,685,197 
Canadian Order of Foresters..... 16,956,902 + 332,376 ovnsen cece se oceeee Rrchegyts 1,262,000 37,657,848 SBile —1,343,737 832,112 898,719 
Canadian Wood. of World...... - 1,939,020 + 28,179 oseese coreece 191,849 —152,065 291,059 3,688,034 30,959 —351,082 100,636 112,238 
Catholic Family, Prot., Wis...... 958,302 SEaeee §«. kensee |. pense ° oselbs © -<eelewes 320,000 2,874,717 491,320 +162,115 85,322 85,376 
Catholic Knights., Mo........... 3,088,712 +124,465 2,899,561 +116,005 115,956 + 16,279 305,400 9,839,609 558,156 —271,285 303,038 243,940 
Catholic Knights, Wis........... 2,142,931 + 161,727 1,915,290 + 147,836 163,751 + 24,587 871,422 11,800,524 2,774,750 —95,423 508,510 265,976 
Catholic Ord. of Foresters, Ill... 33,657,997 + 1,573,324 29,849,771 + 555,443 2,946,572 i+ 348,531 7,332,548 114,641,032 6,535,368 —1,501,419 3,078,236 2,202,892 
Catholic Workmen, Minn........ 1,868,852 —77,940 1,844,248 —4,414 252,317 —70,318 369,000 6,948,158 717,037 + 221,513 138,749 88,307 
Chicago Fraternal Life........ +. 2,974,870 —45,553 2,832,097 + 236 14,686 +1,195 196,600 11,926,388 205,599 —843,583 430,891 398,346 
Christian Burden Bearers, N. H. 287,123 + 26,744 184,664 + 14,543 53,080 + 9,126 64,930 619,678 ior + 35,345 18,826 17,825 
Croatian Catholic Union, Ind.... 337,958 + 20,543 21,956 + 2,104 2,000 —1,708 380,750 2,926,000 783,016 +199,500 58,282 21,615 
Croatian Fraternal, Pa.......... 7,369,397 + 644,781 6,711,840 eeeswe S86024.  § ‘sodivs 1,291,500 43,333,284 7,755,852 occtes 1,062,540 713,179 
Czechoslovak Soc., Ill........++. 3,196,704 + 123,298 2,719,749 + 106,733 214,484 —24,136 1,423,850 15,399,380 1,062,987 + 547,513 478,680 407,120 
Daughters of Amer., O.......... 1,166,322 —9,465 1,166,322 + 9,465 oostbe (1 (7) tS) ~ lease ° 564,350 BO, FOOrTEO fcc fe.e tes + 533,250 297,364 328,900 
Degree of Hon. Prot., Assn., Minn. 12,507,789 + 625,262 10,680,855 + 601,438 1,341,342 82,657 4,081,500! 49,059,786 17,297,500 +1,122,273 1,320,304 873,394 
Equitable Reserve, Wis.......... 8,554,219 + 138,905 7,606,487 +191,829 412,385 —16,179 3,252,425 31,102,016 4,415,115 —641,013 880,142 749,3136 
First Cath, Slov. Union, O....... 9,817,769 + 632,580 8,783,778 + 308,059 340,902 +178,679 2,692,635 49,541,931 11,291,560 +126,223u 951,582 592,161 
Grand Carniolian Slov. Cath., Ill. 3,445,301 +170,854 2,747,525 + 77,793 512,509 + 18,865 738,000 19,157,777 3,761,902 + 44,2045 480,860 336,044 
Grant Zeige A. 0. U. W., N. Ds 01,687,822...) .  swcuys 10,547,384 ecccce i | eee ry oe 4,925,3991 61,337,093 Reeaeee SUR BPR 1,572,489 1,521,518 
Grand Orange Lodge, Can....... 1,405,513 + 81,661 1,113,519 + 32,762 258,079 +39,670 357,100 3,583,865" .. «oc cvesce + 81,000 94,413 55,585 
Homesteaders Life, Ia..... cocece 4,843,617 + 48,566 3,924,715 + 59,217 166,706 —67,907 2,297,092 18,709,340 1,226,864 —848,713 638,350 492,419 
Irmandade Div. Esp. Santo, Cal. 1,712,265 + 87,208 1,517,810 + 26,404 eoveece eves 202,500 6,498,619 eoocce —159,306 155,254 172,825 
Jewish Natl. Workers, N. Y.... 516,939 + 38,099 326,415 + 32,738 125,094 + 33,608 897,950 3,550,086 diols piace + 285,503 53,496 17,217 
Ladies Pa. Slov. Roman & Greek 

Catholic., Pa. cccccscvcses. - 2,148,099 +175,548 1,456,979 + 93,639 613,038 + 61,729 194,250 9,865,362 eo ae ee 231,197 155,988 
L’Un. St. Jo. De St. Hyacin., Can. 660,412 swecee ecccce ecccce ecccce Swinie'e's 77,500 1,960,976 11,700 —53,645 64,255 49,008 
Lutheran Brotherhood ......... - 5,559,929 + 756,768 4,444,179 + 613,218 469,920 + 88,512 10,176,593 46,620,761 4,407,581 + 5,031,521 1,302,863 174,807 
Lutheran Mutual Aid....... eeee 6,001,370 + 602,043 5,009,303 +689,161 713,209 —2,336 10,907,429 38,075,979 6,252,695 + 6,435,807 1,385,380 496,903 
Maccabees ....... sdeses cocccce - 46,264,787 —16,327 40,820,588 —1,886,768 2,881,625 + 30,954 37,481,388: 176,256,780". ; 1. cccee + 2,934,762 6,075,694 3,671,770 
memtunl Thfe, VG... icsicscccece Sa: 489,676 + 49,545 350,228 +52,020 DEP hic roptrvestcas ‘ 1,661,611 9,228,102 173,835 wan ens 225,739 127,698 
Natl. Coun. Jun. Ord. Unit. Amer. 

MEDGRE, TBs. os poncesescececs 5,966,739 eococe 4,622,887 Oise?) be Oe, ° 3,996,992 ee ee —549,413 864,080 321,677 
Neighbors of Woodcraft, Ore.... 4,041,067 —64,414 ccccce cage ~ TIL field Wiese 2,108,000 73,824,700 1,512,890 —3,346,910 1,091,377 1,324,225 
New England Ord. Prot., Mass.. 3,688,028 + 191,496 3,368,946 + 186,618 305,529 + 21,982 169,500 11,982,748 222,963 —468,937 577,678 433,679 
New Era Life, Mich........ weenie 571,891 awe Cl Cgestes 8 8=©=«eetnss om mes ie Ho sieeeee 2,753,461 14,848,328 680,027 —455,269 473,625 250,781 
North Star Benefit, Ill........... 1,085,139 + 28,117 950,518 —6,387 121,365 +19,758 270,291 3,831,564 365,748 —58,176° 106,490 78,315 
Order of Amaranth, Mich....... ae) ehaees ” ” Segeaes.  . Mameee ° ‘aes  , i <sweepe 2 epmae ° ed, ee —15,250° 27,096 51,735? 
Polish Assoc. of Amer., Wis..... 958,217 + 7,736 768,468 + 35,769 172,385 —31,340 215,265 3,955,511 178,698 +79,13412 103,714 64,015 
Polish Nat’l Alliance, Ill......... 28,138,536 +726,831 19,935,507 + 1,030,386 1,180,508 +102,573 16,694,750 160,099,509%  ...... + 5,985,402 2,957,911 1,692,143 
Polish Nat’l Union, Pa......... - 1,342,000 ceccce ween eoccce eaccee ceccen 1,445,000 8,768,950 1,354,000 seen 239,245 97,000 
Polish Roman Catholic, Ill...... SSDOT AST ese is 12,186,045 —293,940 a... 1... saasee 3,165,100 78,790,997 6,127,510 +1,254,578 1,780,607 957,637 
Polish Union, U. S., Pa.......... 2,495,852 + 104,830 So ibe o's ———- 8  Lidmnectes 992,150 14,274,350 3,997,250 besece 298,220 210,316 
Praetorians, Tex. ........eee+++ 17,868,842 —52,470 7,554,494 —69,351 314,348 —121,821 22,674,243 655,198,989 5,933,117 + 5,246,363 1,149,693 432,286 
Prov. As. of Ukrainian Cath., Pa. 798,97514 nae ee 652,172 caeeae 82,144 neers 275,185 4,483,556 878,448 —259,413 110,819 63,272 
Progressive Order of West, Mo.. 667,836 do doe0 661,578 coves “—>s &£ 4 |. €s0>ee 45,550 REC 3CO0. = taamiwei st. . BOd68s 84,748 110,128 
Rakoczi Aid, Conn.......... eoee 1,805,898 tt a. kee or rrr) coombe 8 =—6 Le cA 929,700 10,094,150 1,603,200 + 562,300 256,251 147,741 
Royal Arcanum, Mass.......... - 30,057,350 + 569,722 26,698,305 + 71,910 2,860,585 +165,717 4,084,036 100,888,039 ope Sere —6,441,776 3,620,052 3,677,230 
Royal Highlanders, Neb......... 4,385,217 + 316,729 2,277,106 + 140,056 2,051,633 + 158,534 90,000 AU os), oe ee —449,614 444,203 187,610 
Beeoyal Meignbors, Til. ...cccscsove 56,157,052 + 3,215,926 55,586,900 + 3,236,368 eocdee conser 17,878,2508 438,501,224 28,829,245 —4,874,0679 6,760,039 4,945,493" 
Russian Brotherhood, Pa........ ET LS Ore 1,312,964 osccee ae... §  weleeie 947,155 9,947,150 tte, + senmec 202,591%5 142,820 
Scandinavian Amer. Frat., Wis.. 849,492 + 4,013 eceeee bane ayes aan ON" ees 468,750 7,278,250 614,450 —93,960 130,827 139,741 
tSlovene Nat’l Ben., Ill......... 6,229,162 ervece 3,710,250 + 231,768 702,776 + 192,936 942,000 25,462,900 5,763,090 + 268,000 380,587 215,083 
Societe L’Assomption La., N. B 788,096 + 83,807 480,997 ecccce UN a ee 1,118,541 | ere + 476,280 125,474 38,186 
Sons of Hermann, Tex.......... 5,351,261 + 3,335 4,916,228 coos ovcvee $eninee 954,500 15,973,000 eevee + 217,500 363,320 378,450 
Sons of Norway, Minn........... 2,079,987 + 39,745 1,639,860 +101,437 425,983 —39,955 986,250 9,168,750 eine tie + 258,100 180,327 81,274 
Ukranian Natl. Assoc........... 4,096,778 + 348,927 2,148,793 + 43,811 1,222,053 +192,441 1,291,455 18,027,502 2,598,901 —46,307 351,241 160,022 
Verhovay Frat. Assn., Pa....... - 8,413,957 +128,612 2,128,881 + 228,835 701,625 + 13,372 3,277,596 17,456,693 2,092,790 + 1,607,640 524,156 412,634 
Western Bohemian Frat., Ia..... 5,761,487 + 389,320 4,588,469 + 279,252 284,731 + 69,271 1,952,000 25,736,957 2,436,278 + 497,000 578,720 $41,446 
Western Slavonic, Colo.......... 2,257,750 + 21,241 153,268 +16,229 35,504 +7,967 76,000 1,263,250 445,330 —666 52,609 31,322 
Women’s Cath. Ord. of For., Ill. 16,873,458 + 715,766 dercse ossece rr ea 1,079,238 46,474,074 8,507,685 —295,685 1,475,167 1,150,681 
Woodmen of World, Colo...... «+ 14,271,463 + 677,082 13,436,776 + 703,004 411,642 + 22,079 3,617,776 64,118,947 3,00Gee8 Se ccce 2,897,251 2,006,089 
Woodmen of World, Neb........ 115,884,378 —2,044,951 93,569,345 + 767,187 18,410,528 —4,743,779 94,574,776 407,053,131 6,027,965 +1,968,480 9,553,114 8,562,288 
Workingmen’s Sick Ben. Fed., Pa. 175,296 + 14,354 142,467 +13,160 28,461 +14,834 268,800 1,643,650 131,125 —675 74,689 46,835 
Workmen's Sick & Death Ben. Fd. 3,816,31914 piane-a eck “bees eek 000 ees pri ges 533,230 12,200,820 170,540 —245,340 748,091 668,600 

*Total insurance in force. ‘Insurance written (nonpaid for basis), “Includes life and disability. *%Also disability losses $1,768,169. ‘Includes cash surrender settlements. Juvenile 
decrease $8,984. “Juvenile increase $28,654. ‘Death and old age claims. “Includes revived. ®Adult decrease only. ™Death claims only, old age benefits $1,091,250. MAdult only. Juvenile 


increase $244. 


Insurance written, revived and increased. 


44Gross assets. Collected. 


tNo juvenile branch. 








Southern Round Table 
of the Agency Officers 





The third annual conference of agency 
officers of life companies in the south 
will be held April 28-29 under the aus- 
pices of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau at the Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham. It will follow im- 
mediately the round-table meeting of the 


Life Advertisers Association which 
meets at the same hotel beginning 
April 27. 


Talks, Round Table Program 


The agency officers’ program, which 
will begin immediately after luncheon 
on April 28, will be two-fold in nature. 
There will be a few scheduled talks and 
the rest of the time will be taken up with 
round table discussions of the subjects 
on the program. Among the subjects 
tentatively chosen for consideration are 
the financial side of agency operations, 
agency development plans, improving 
the quality of business, stimulating pro- 
duction of ordinary business from in- 
dustrial agents and a survey of adver- 
tising expenditures. 

The Research Bureau will be repre- 
sented at the meeting by John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr., manager and Kenneth R. 
Miller, consultant. 


Report 49 Companies Lose 


Their Licenses in Mexico 





Mexican permits of 49 foreign life, fire 
and accident insurance companies, Amer- 
ican, Canadian, German, Swiss and 
Spanish, were canceled by the secretariat 
of finance, according to the Associated 
Press. 
panies’ refusal to comply with the law 
requiring investment of at least 30 per- 
cent of reserves in Mexican government 
bonds or mortgage companies. This law 
has caused previous difficulties and with- 
drawal of many companies. 

Diplomatic representations were made 
by Great Britain and Germany against 
the law. It was said 1,000,000 pesos 
monthly would be withdrawn from in- 
vestment abroad by the act. 

Among life companies reported with- 
drawing were the Pan-American of New 
Orleans, Confederation Life of Canada 
and Sun Life of Canada. Life companies 
were permitted until April 15 to comply. 





Indianapolis C. of C. Committee 


President George S. Olive of the In- 
dianapolis Chamber of Commerce has 
announced the following insurance com- 





mittee: J. J. Fitzgerald, Grain Dealers 


This action followed the com- 





Mutual, chairman; E. B. Raub, India- 


Cash and Federal Security 





napolis Life, vice-chairman; E. R. F e 
Blackwood, Metropolitan Life; R. L. Holdings Reach New High 
Colby, Franklin Life; . A, Crane, 

Northwestern Mutual Life; D. W-| ‘The Life Presidents Association has 


Flickinger, John Hancock Mutual Life; 
O. E. Logan, Provident Mutual Life; C 
F. Maetschke, Prudential; W. H. Meub, 
New England Mutual Life; H. E. Ny- 
hart, Connecticut General Life; M. B. 
Oakes, Insurance Research & Review; 
H. L. Rogers, Equitable Life of New 
York; H. E. Storer, Bankers Life, Irv- 
ing Williams, Rough Notes Company 
a H. M. Woollen, American Central 
ife. 


License Forms Sent Out 


New life, health and accident agency 
license forms, recently adopted by the 
Oklahoma insurance. board, were mailed 
to all companies, state managers, general 
agents and soliciting agents by Secretary 
Philpott, with the request they be filled 
out and returned on or before March 21. 
No agent’s license will be issued or re- 
newed until this form has been com- 
pleted and favorably passed upon. : 

The form was compiled by the board 
with the aid of five leading life agents of 
Oklahoma and when filled in will provide 
a complete picture of experience and 
standing from a moral, business and life 
insurance standpoint. 


issued an analysis of the investment set 
up of 39 companies as of Jan. 31, 1936. 
The cash balances reached a new high 
figure of $783,757,000 as compared with 
$561,780,000 a year ago and $718,851,000 
as of Oct. 31, 1935. 

The investments in U. S. government 
securities also reached a new high, the 
figure being $2,474,667,000, as compared 
with $1,598,472,000 a year ago. 

Mortgage loan investments dropped 
during the year from $4,876,875,000 to 
$4,419,609,000. This was a decrease of 9.4 
percent. There was an increase of 163 
percent in real estate holdings, decreasé 
of 3.3 percent in policy loans and an 1 
crease of 16.3 percent in all sorts 0 
bonds and stocks. There was an increase 
in holdings of public utility securities 0 
10.7 percent and a decrease in railroa 
security holdings of 1 percent. Holdings 
of Canadian government securities I1- 
creased 9.3 percent, and holdings of mt 
nicipal bonds increased 11.2 percent. 





J. W. Rivers, former assistant super- 
intendent of agencies and now manager 
San Francisco office Union Central Life, 
visited the Earle E. Best agency if 
Omaha while flying to the home office. 
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Rhodes at 50 Year Mark 


as Life Insurance Official 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
Rhodes should be considered, by 





tr. : 
x who do not know him well, to be 
somewhat austere. There are those 


whose respect for him verges on awe. 
Not that he 1s anything but entirely 
courteous and attentive to those who 
meet him. But neither is he effusive. 
One is aware of a keen mind that is 
always “in training.” Anyone who feels 
himself guilty of fuzzy or superficial 
thinking is quite likely to feel abashed 
in the presence of such admirably co- 
ordinated mental power. 

Many a younger opponent on the 
tennis court has felt the same way, for 
until he dropped the game three years 
ago Mr. Rhodes habitually trounced 
players half his age. — He delighted in 
taking over the visiting firemen from 
other companies and from the Mutual 
Benefit’s general agencies. Not having 
the physique for the smashing style of 
play that puts a premium on brawn 
rather than brain, Mr. Rhodes played a 
skilled, crafty game that. made full use 
of his excellent muscular coordination 
and eyesight and his capacity for out- 
thinking his opponents. 


Skilled in Placing Shots 


He excelled at returning a high per- 
centage of the shots sent at him and 
had a highly discouraging way of plac- 
ing these where his adversary wasn’t. 
His favorite procedure was to work up 
to the net and then win the point by 
across-court shot. By this skilled plac- 
ing of shots he kept his opponents on 
the run so that even when they were 
able to return his shots they were fre- 
quently caught out of position—beside 
getting more exercise than they had 
bargained for. 

Three years ago Mr. Rhodes decided 
that tennis was unduly strenuous—he 
was then 65—and has not played since. 
He has kept at it in miniature, how- 
ever, and is one of the best ping-pong 
players at the home office. Until a year 
before he dropped tennis he and Eugene 
Baldwin of the renewal department con- 
stituted the Mutual Benefit’s doubles 
team in the company’s matches against 
the Prudential for four years. 

Mr. Rhodes has played tennis ever 
since he was a youth, his first tennis 
club having had its court on the site 
of the present home office building. His 
keen delight in competition never di- 
minished. Toward the close of his 
tennis career, when he was forced to 
curb the strenuousness of his game 
somewhat, he made up for it by rely- 
ing even more on guile, using his wits, 
and his quickness in diagnosing his 
opponents’ weak points and spotting 
openings in their defense. 


Finds Golf Lacks Rivalry 


Golf has never appealed to Mr. 
Rhodes, as he feels it lacks the neces- 
sary element of competition. A golfer, 
he holds, is playing against a score that 
Someone has decided is the proper one 
for that course and the mere fact that 
Someone else is walking around the 
course also competing with this theor- 
ttical score fails to introduce any real 
Spirit of rivalry. 

hen he dropped tennis three years 
ago, he sought some means of outdoor 
Telaxation that would be less strenuous 
than that game. He bought a motor 
Cruiser of some 30-odd feet and nearly 
‘very weekend during the boating 
Season can be found on board this craft 
on or near Barnegat Bay, a short run 
from his home in Newark. 

His son-in-law, P. F. Gulick, general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit at Trenton, 
pA for years been a motor-boat fan 
Pr often accompanies him on’ these 
—ps Once they went up to Lake 
“ amplain via the Hudson River and 

¢ Barge Canal but usually their trips 
are much shorter. 

Mr. Rhodes also plays. a good game 
vel auction bridge but plays more for 
axation than in the intensely competi= 


0 











Advertising Man Joins 
Brown & Bigelow Co. 








RICHARD C. BUDLONG 


Richard C. Budlong, publicity direc- 
tor of the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis, has resigned to become 
associated with Brown & Bigelow of 
St. Paul in the firm’s advertising serv- 
ice department. Mr. Budlong will super- 
vise the preparation of special orders 
for insurance companies. Brown & 
Bigelow, which is one of the big firms 
in its specialty, has a large line of ad- 
vertising material sold at established 
prices which salesmen quote from their 
rate books. The advertising service 
department, however, handles all spe- 
cial material prepared to order for the 
individual advertisers. A calendar may 
be ordered by a company and the copy 
and illustrations used belong to it. 
Brown & Bigelow prepare and print by 
special gravure process premium notice 
enclosure, for instance, for the North- 
western National Life. The firm was 
anxious to get hold of a man who not 
only was expert in advertising but who 
knows insurance as well. 


Formerly with The National Underwriter 


Mr. Budlong was associated for al- 
most six years with the Chicago office 
of THe NATIONAL UNDERWRITER in its 
editorial department. He joined THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER in January, 
1919, on his return from the war. He 
went to Philadelphia in April, 1921, to 
become connected with the advertising 
and publicity department of the General 
Accident, returning however, to THE 
NATIONAL UNDERWRITER in December, 
1922, as associate editor. He went to 
the Northwestern National Life, Feb. 1, 
1926, and has made a big success in his 
work. 

Brown & Bigelow is a house that has 
all facilities for printing and engraving. 
It does a big business in leather, cellu- 
loid and similar material. 


Famous Budlong Family 


Mr. Budlong will work in close con- 
tact with insurance companies. He is a 
son of E. C. Budlong, who was vice- 
president of the old Bankers Accident 
of Des Moines, later was vice-president 
of the Federal Life of Chicago and is 
now conducting a general agency in that 


city. A brother, Roger Budlong, is 
editor of the “Chicago Insurance 
Broker.” Another brother, Theodore 








tive spirit of his tennis, although it 
might be supposed that with his actu- 
arial background he would make a 
science of his bridge-playing. He dis- 
likes. contract bridge. 

Mr. Rhodes has often been told he 
looks. like George Arliss, the actor. 
There is a certain facial resemblance 
but those who know him best consider 
that the likeness 
than appearance. 








is in manner more! 


Budlong, is connected with the accident 
department of the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty and Commercial Casualty in their 
Pacific Coast departments at San Fran- 
cisco. Another brother, Robert, is a 
Chicago commercial artist. 

R. C. Budlong has been prominent in 
the advertising associations. He is treas- 
urer of the Life Advertisers Association 
and vice-president of the Minneapolis 
Advertising Club. 

Alan Kennedy. has been appointed 
manager of publicity of the Northwest- 
ern National Life, succeeding Mr. Bud- 
long. He has been associated with the 
department and is highly regarded. 
Harry Atwood has been appointed editor 
of “Northwestern National News” and 
is made assistant manager of publicity. 


Texas Swindler to Prison 
DALLAS, TEX., March 19.—Another 
gyp” insurance scheme in Texas was 
ended with one party to the racket 
being sent to the Texas penitentiary for 


“cc 





two years, while another is sought on an 
indictment charging swindling. 

In an east Texas county two men rep- 
resenting thémselves as insurance agents 
collected $52.50 to pay premiums on a 
life policy, which was about to lapse. 

The company never received the 
money, did not know the men who col- 
lected it, had no contract or connection 
with them. 


J. D. McSpadden Advanced 


J. D. McSpadden, formerly agency 
secretary, has been made agency super- 
visor of the Liberty National Life of 
Birmingham. He graduated from the 
University of Alabama in 1927 and 
joined the Liberty National in 1932, 
serving in the policy loan department, 
then as manager of the issue department, 
until 1934, when he was made agency 
secretary. 








It’s a nation-wide movement—“A. & 
H. Week—1936"—April 20-25. 








Give Them the Kev 


Here’s something to consider. 


Men seldom laugh or jest about the 


future. 


Humor is usually the fruit of 


an experience of the past or of a situa- 
tion (imaginary or real) of the present. 


The reason is obvious. The 
future is a closed door 


to mortals. 


This being 


true, they should be pre- 
pared for possible future 
emergency. 


Show them how Life Insurance 
can help them. 


Home Office 


The Prudential 


Jusurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


+ Newark, New Jersey 
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Taking Up the Torch from Mr. Hoover 


ForMER PreEsipeNT Hoover’s forceful 
plea that “the great segment of eco- 
nomic security represented by life in- 
surance might well be free from taxa- 
tion,” should be followed up militantly. 
It was heard by some 1,700 members 
and guests of the NEw York City Lire 
Unperwriters’ ASSOCIATION at that organ- 
ization’s Golden Jubilee banquet. It 
was carried to thousands of radio listen- 
ers over a national radio network and 
the daily newspapers carried extensive 
accounts of the former President’s 
speech. But if Mr. Hoover’s stand on 
this question is to be the spearhead—as 
it should be—for a real drive for reduc- 
tion of the unfair and illogical taxation 
of the most altruistic type of thrift, no 
time should be lost by life insurance 
men in seeing that the seed planted in 
the public’s mind by the former Presi- 
dent bears fruit. 

Until Mr. Hoover directed attention to 
the injustice of taxing life insurance 
funds, most of his radio listeners among 
the general public had probably only 
the vaguest notion of the life insurance 
tax question and the fundamental un- 
fairness of any tax whatever. Policyhold- 
ers generally, of whatever political party, 


cannot help but be impressed when a 
public figure with the prestige of a for- 
mer chief executive of the UnITED STATEs, 
despite his realization that taxes must 
come from somewhere, nevertheless un- 
equivocally condemns taxes on life in- 
surance. 

As the titular head of the na- 
tional RepusBLIcAN party, Mr. Hoover 
has committed himself, and to an ex- 
tent, his party to curb the unjust taxa- 
tion of life insurance which has arisen 
from legislators’ failure to appreciate the 
true function of life insurance from the 
ease with which the tax can be applied, 
but most of all from the policyholder’s 
apathy about looking after his interests 
as a policyholder. Yet despite Mr. 
Hoover’s enlightened attitude on life in- 
surance taxation, the other powers in 
the REPUBLICAN party—or in the Demo- 
CRATIC party, either, for that matter—can 
hardly be expected to take much in- 
terest in keeping down life insurance 
taxes unless the policyholders are made 
aware of the tax burden that is being 
piled on top of the premium load, 
which, even in the absence of all taxes, 
would still be heavy enough for them to 
bear. 


Mr. Van Schaick’s New Position 


THE election of GeEoRGE S. VAN 
SCHAICK, prominent Rochester, N. Y., 
attorney and former New York insur- 
ance superintendent, to the vice-presi- 
dency of the New York Lire is of in- 
terest to all in the business. Mr. VAN 
SCHAICK is a man of brilliant attain- 
ments, splendid experience and well 
balanced judgment. His work as head 
of the New York department was re- 
markable for its efficiency. He served 
during the most trying era through 
which we have possed. He was ap- 
pointed by Franxiin D. Roosevett, who 
was then governor, and took office 


March 4, 1931, serving until March 10, 
1935. 

It was a strenuous time and required 
alertness, vision, sound judgment and 
conscience. Mr. VAN SCHAICK did con- 
structive work during those years. His 
appearance before insurance organiza- 
tions and his observations made at meet- 
ings of insurance commissioners all re- 
vealed his depth of thought and con- 
sideration for all interests. He will add 
strength to the NEw York LirFe’s official 
personnel and much will be expected of 
him in his new position, by both the 
company and the fraternity generally. 


Keeping to the Beaten Path 


“LIFE insurance is a long range busi- 
ness. Its contracts must be performed 
over a period of years, whether through 
times of national prosperity or advers- 
ity. It has no interest in the results of 
speculative anticipation of changing eco- 
nomic conditions but only in safety of 
the funds invested for its policyholders 
and the earning of a fair and reasonable 
income to which sound investments are 
entitled.” 

Thus spoke President F. H. Ecker of 
the METROPOLITAN LIFE in his admirable 
talk before the NEw York Lire UNDER- 


WRITERS ASSOCIATION, in which he dwelt 
on life insurance trusteeship, a theme 
that needs stressing these days when 
there may be danger in company officers 
and directors being influenced to depart 
too far from the path of experience and 
to experiment. 

President Ecker, for example, gave 
attention to the question of investments. 
He has not been a believer in invest- 
ment laws being liberalized, so to speak, 
to permit life companies to own common 
stocks. That form of investment, in 
his opinion, is subject to too much 





fluctuation. He did not criticize com- 
mon stock investments for those whose 
situation they suit, but he fears the ab- 
normal conditions that may be brought 
upon those in positions of trusteeship 
by mass psychology. 

Investment standards for life com- 
panies have been well established in this 
country. From time to time there have 
been some changes but the trend has 
always been toward safety and away 
from speculation. In times of prosperity 
and adversity there is danger of follow- 
ing the crowd which is motivated largely 
by mass psychology. President ECKER 
pointed out that people in times of ad- 
versity ignore the lessons of normal 
times and in times of prosperity they 
forget there have been periods of ad- 
versity. 

There may be danger, during these 
rapidly changing days, with conditions 
shifting and the scene being altered 
radically, in insurance officials being 


drawn into movements that may on th 
surface appear to be involved in Public 
welfare and yet considering the extended 
period over which life insurance Policies 
continue, the management would not be 
justified in investing in such enterprises 

President Ecker, for example, refers 
to the urge that is made on Companies 
to finance big building construction with 
insurance funds by lending a larger per. 
centage of the total cost of the under. 
taking than the experience has prove 
safe. 

These movements come and go, opin. 
ion changes. Life insurance companies 
have met their obligations along time 
tested and tried lines. There seems t 
be no wise reason for changing the pol. 
icy of investments. 

It is well that men at the helm of 
great companies like President Ecxr 
steer the craft through safe and known 
water and not drift into unknow) 
seas. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 
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Dr. W. A. Jaquith of Columbus, O., 
vice-president and medical director of 
the Columbus Mutual Life, has been in 
Sydenham, Ont., attending the funeral 
of his father, who died March 5, in his 
85th year. Dr. Jaquith’s mother died in 
July of last year and his wife in Decem- 
ber. Therefore there have been three 
deaths in his immediate family within a 
period of less than eight months. The 
old home of the Jaquith family was at 
Sydenham. 


Col. J. W. F. Hughes, general agent 
of the Northwestern National Life at 
Topeka, Kan., is now at his home after 
being for ten weeks in a hospital suffer- 
ing from a broken hip. The accident 
occurred Dec. 29. He will convalesce at 
his home for several days. 


A. L. Smith, of Birmingham, Ala., 
was tendered a surprise banquet by his 
friends on the occasion of his 25th an- 
niversary as general agent of the Jef- 
ferson Standard Life. Those from the 
head office present were E. P. Ross, 
comptroller, E. C. Klingman, superin- 
tendent of agencies, and Miss Mary 
Taylor, secretary to the president. 
Among the speakers were F. P. Sam- 
ford, president Liberty National Life, 
and T. K. Byrne, vice-president Birm- 
ingham Fire. 

J. Albert McAfee, who retired some 
time ago as manager of the Toledo, O. 
agency of the Ohio State Life, suffere 
a heart attack a few days ago and has 
been in a serious condition. 

Three Chicago insurance men are 
bracketed in campaign literature now 
being circulated in view of the approach- 
ing primary election. They are: James 

Kemper, president of the Lumber- 
men’s Mutual Casualty; Ervin D. 
Hintzpeter, assistant manager of the 
Mutual Life of New York agency 
headed bv his father, Herman C. Hintz- 
peter, and H. F. Steger, an agent for 
the Equitable Life of New York. Mr. 
Kemper is Republican candidate for 
delegate to the National Republican 





me 


Convention; Mr. Hintzpeter is Repub. 
lican candidate for senatorial commit 
teeman, and Mr. Steger is a candidate 
for sanitary district trustee. 


Funeral services were held in Mans- 
field, O., for D. F. Shafer, manager 
Mansfield agency Ohio State Life, and 
a member of the board. He was 7% 
years old and the dean of the staff, hav. 
ing been with the company practically 
ever since it was organized 30 years ago. 
He was the first chairman of the Gen- 
eral Agency-Managers Association. Mr. 
Shafer was active in public affairs at 
Mansfield for many years, having served 
on the city council and board of educa- 
tion. 


M. J. Cleary, president Northwestern 
Mutual Life, spoke at the annual St. 
Patrick’s Day dinner of the Ancient Or- 
der of Hibernians in Milwaukee. 


J. Bruce MacWhinney, secretary Life 
Underwriters Association of Northern 
New Jersey, and assistant to William A. 
White, state agent in New Jersey for 
John Hancock Mutual Life, has left for 
an extended West Indies cruise. He is 
accompanied by Mrs. MacWhinney. 


W. H. Pierson, who has been con- 
nected with the Provident Mutual Life 
for 50 years and with the A. F. Gillis 
agency of Newark for several years, was 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
in Newark given by that agency. 


A. D. Lynn, Wichita general agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, has been re 
appointed chairman of the membership 
committee of the Wichita chamber of 
commerce, of which he was recently 
elected a director. 


A farewell dinner was given to James 

. Ferre, manager Providence office 
Mutual Life of New York, who 1s tf 
tiring this month after completing # 
years with the firm. He has been local 
manager for 22 years, manager of the 
Worcester, Mass., office, and started as 
an office boy when he was 17 years old. 
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While in Worcester, he served as treas- 
yrer Life Underwriters Association of 
Central Massachusetts. At the testimo- 
nial dinner Mr. Ferre was presented a 


desk set. 

Harry Glasgow, vice-president Conti- 
rental Casualty, Chicago; L. L. Johnson, 
also of the home office, and E. L. Grant, 
manager life department of the Chicago 
branch, are all spending their vacations 
in various points in Florida. 


Among the concerns that are to have 
exhibits at the Texas Centennial Ex- 
position in Dallas are the National Life 





& Accident of Nashville and the Prae- 
torians of Dallas. 


John R. Hardin, president Mutual 
Benefit Life, will be toastmaster at an 
alumni dinner to Dr. Harold W. Dodds, 
president of the Princeton University, in 
Newark March 27. 


W. M. Jones, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance manager for Utah, celebrated his 
20th anniversary, by equaling his best 
previous month in production. 


Julian Price, president of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, has been spending a 
vacation at Miami, Fla. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 
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Has Report on Central Life 





Chicago Company is Found In Good 
Shape After Examination by 
Four Departments 





The report of the examination of the 
Central Life of Chicago has been issued 
as of Dec. 31, last. There was a conven- 
tion examination, those participating 
being Oklahoma, Illinois, Indiana and 
South Dakota. Its assets are $11,868,020, 
capital $200,000, net surplus $202,358. 

The report states that the present cash 
position is deemed ample for current op- 
erating needs and surplus funds are 
being invested in liquid securities. The 
administration and agency expenses have 
been curtailed and the favorable mortal- 
ity ratio experienced indicates careful 
underwriting practices. The examiners 
fnd that claim settlements are made 
promptly and in accordance with policy 
provisions. 

The company took over the Security 
Life of Chicago and as of Dec. 31, there 
is $3,965,339 insurance in force. The 
premium income last year was $1,706,476 
and the total income was $2,331,217. It 
paid policyholders $1,515,288, total dis- 
bursements being $3,186,438. So far as 
the Security Life account is concerned, 
the total income was $144,708 and dis- 
bursements $109,395. The premium in- 
come was $119,149 and there was paid 
policyholders $95,555. The assets of this 
fund are $1,276,488 and there is an oper- 
ating deficit of $22,629, the liabilities 
being $1,299,117. 


Some Ratios Are Given 


The Central Life has insurance in 
force $60,179,585. Its mortality ratio 
last year was 55.2 percent as compared 
with 68 percent in 1934, 59.9 in 1933, 
51.47 in 1932 and 52.18 in 1931. Its ratio 
of first year commissions to new pre- 
miums for 1935 was 40.2 percent as com- 
pared with 61.2 in 1934, 57.6 in 1933, 57.4 
in 1932, 67.7 in 1931. Its ratio of re- 
newal commissions to renewal premiums 
last year was 5.2 percent as compared 
with 5.6 percent in 1934, 17.5 percent in 
1933, 3.7 percent in 1932. 

The home office building in Chicago is 
valued at $1,220,000. It has properties in 








Woman Travels 173 Miles 
Annually to Pay Premium 





Nebraska papers carry the 
Story of a Lincoln woman who 
has journeyed each March for 16 
years to Manhattan, Kas., to pay 
the annual premium on a_ policy 
issued by the Manhattan Mutual 
Life of that city. On her visit the 
other day she made bold to ask if 
she could not hereafter mail the 
Premium. On being assured that 
She could she said she -was glad 
to know it because the premium 
notice bore the words: “Payable 
at the home office,” and some- 
times it was some trouble to make 
the 173 mile trip. 


en 











Rush street in Chicago valued at $400,- 
000 and there are 263 parcels of farm 
and city property acquired through fore- 
closures valued at $2,354,010, making to- 
tal value of real estate $3,974,010. At- 
tention is called to the fact that the 
present management has made every ef- 
fort to improve its mortgage loan ac- 
counts and its general financial condi- 
tion. In the assets are $3,172,981 policy 
loans of which $1,583,017 are reserve 
loans and $1,587,564 direct policy loans. 
The reserve loans consist of those aris- 
ing from the rewriting of Security Life 
policies. The market value of bonds is 
$892,661. The book value is $954,171. It 
has $160,056 in stocks. Its new business 
last year amounted to $3,864,475. 

The report calls attention to the fact 
that substantial reductions have been 
made in both the home office and agency 
expenses. 


Pacific National Life Has 


Gains in Many Directions 








The Pacific National Life of Salt Lake 
City has issued its annual statement 
showing assets $1,417,112, policy reserves 
$491,861, capital $658,750 and net surplus 
$229,934. President C. R. Marcusen calls 
attention to the fact that the Pacific 
National increased its insurance in force, 
number of policyholders, premium in- 
come, total income, net interest earned, 
total assets, surplus, average size of pol- 
icy and its unit cost was reduced. The 
mortality ratio was 37.74 percent. Dur- 
ing the year the Pacific National was 
admitted to Oregon and Washington. 

Four new policy contracts were intro- 
duced, they being 20 premium endow- 
ment at 60, premium to maturity endow- 
ment at 60, guaranteed cost with experi- 
ence credits and emergency draft. 


Dominion Life Increase 

The Dominion Life of Waterloo, Can., 
showed an increase of $5,057,236 of busi- 
ness in force. During the first six years 
of the depression the company paid to 
policyholders $18,300,000. Of the total 
bonds and stocks 23.78 percent is in Do- 
minion of Canada and provincial govern- 
ment bonds. Holdings of public utility 
securities were greatly increased last 
year. 


Midland Mutual’s Best States 


The Midland Mutual Life of Co- 
lumbus, O., has $81,921,027 in its home 
state. The next biggest state is Mich- 
igan with $5,760,138. Pennsylvania fol- 
lows with $4,827,507. 








Continental Life Reports 


The Continental Life of St. Louis on 
March 1, had $58,002,520 insurance in 
force compared with $58,942,257 on Feb. 
1, according to a report filed by Super- 
intendent O’Malley. 

Superintendent O’Malley is now con- 
ducting negotiations for the sale of the 
company or reinsurance of its insurance 
in force. He is to report to Judge Joynt 
of the circuit court on April 15 with 
recommendations. 

The Grand National Bank in St. Louis 
has announced the payment of a fourth 





PILOT LIFE 


Honors 
President Green 


Pilot Life representatives have always honored their Chief 
Pilot by outstanding production records in March—Presi- 
dent’s Month. 


Honor to President Emry C. Green is especially in order 
at this time. Because of his effective leadership, the Pilot 
Life—now, more than ever before—occupies a position of 
real prominence in the insurance sun. 


On occasions of this kind Pilot representatives have 
always done themselves proud. This will be no exception. 


J. M. WADDELL 
Agency Manager 


EMRY C. GREEN 
President 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
Greensboro, N. C. 














MARDI GRAS 


New Orleans’ Mardi Gras this year offered a fine illustration 
that America has returned to normal prosperity. For days, every 
train coming into New Orleans was loaded to the guards. For 
weeks in advance every room in every hotel had been reserved 
and late arrivals had to seek accommodations in private homes. 
There were many more visitors than ever in the history of this 
festive occasion. They spent substantially more than they had 
ever spent at any previous Mardi Gras. 


New Orleans has done a great job of selling its Mardi Gras 
to America. They’ve made people want to see this famous old 
town. They’ve made them want to see the parades and the balls 
and the riot of color that goes along with the Carnival. And 
people find money to buy those things they have been made to 
want to buy! 


So it is with life insurance. People buy life insurance when 
the picture of life insurance is painted to them in such a way 
that they really want it. 


Mardi Gras in New Orleans is a joyful, care-free, happy lark. 
It’s playtime. Life Insurance is Mardi Gras at age 65. It’s 
comfort, happiness and ease for sunset days. It’s playtime. 


Does this give you a basis for a strong motivating story for 
that next old-age prospect of yours? 


For agency information address 


THEODORE M. SIMMONS 
Manager U. S. Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INS. Co. 


New Orleans - U.S. A. 


C. H. Ellis, President E. G. Simmons, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mgr. 
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liquidation dividend to creditors. This 
dividend brings total payments to 72 
percent on deposit claims amounting to 
$1,223,544. The bank was headed by Ed 
Mays, who was also president of the 
Continental Life, which had $610,849 on 
deposit in the bank when it closed. 





Texas Life Statement 


The Texas Life of Waco, in its an- 
nual statement, shows assets $5,768,425. 
It holds federal securities of $1,182,225, 
and has cash $424,075. Policy reserve 
amounts to $4,750,239, capital $200,000 
and net surplus $207,990. 

President J. D. Mayfield calls atten- 
tion to the fact that $548,992 was paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries dur- 
ing 1935 and that since organization it 
has made such payments of $9,010,000. 





Loyal Protective Statement 


The Loyal Protective, in its annual 
statement, shows assets $1,478,341, loss 
reserve $347,289, capital: $200,000, con- 
tingency reserve $100,000 and net sur- 
plus $620,181. 

There was an underwriting gain of 
$104,367 and a financial gain of $123,228, 
creating an increase in surplus of $227,- 
596. 

The Loyal Life, which was organized 
last year as a running mate, has cap- 
ital of $200,000 and net surplus of $202,- 
563. 


Modern Life Not Interested 


M. A. Nation, first vice-president and 
secretary of the Modern Life of St. Paul, 
takes exception to a recent article about 
the Southern Minnesota Benevolent So- 
ciety, because of the statement that sev- 
eral years. ago the association passed 
into the control of the Modern Life. 

Mr. Nation states that the Modern 
Life has never had anything to do with 
the Southern Minnesota Benevolent. 


Interest on Lien 314 Percent 


In the reinsurance of the defunct Bank 
Savings Life of Topeka into the Vic- 
tory Life, interest of 3%4 percent is be- 
ing charged on the 25 percent lien 
against the reserves of the Bank Sav- 
ings. There is a three year moratorium 
on the making of cash loans and the pay- 
ing of cash surrender values on the 75 
percent of the reserves, not impressed 
with the lien. 





Life Company Notes 
The Yeoman Mutual Life of Des 
Moines has withdrawn from Indiana. 


Insurance Director Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois has filed a suit in the circuit 
court at Belleville, Ill., asking the ap- 
pointment of a receiver for the Great 
Monarch Mutual Benefit. A hearing will 
be conducted March 23. 


Clark Shows by Figures 
How Good the C. L. U.’s Are 


The results of an extended survey as 
to the practical value of the chartered 
life underwriter designation from the 
general agent’s point of view, which was 
conducted by Paul F. Clark, home of- 
fice general agent of the John Hancock 
Mutual, has been published by the Na- 
tional Chapter C. L. U. 

Mr. Clark made a preliminary survey 
and reported upon the results in an ad- 
dress before the general agents’ and 
managers’ section last year during the 
Des Moines convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. His 
views at that time were reinforced by the 
results of the extended inquiry. He 
finds that the fact that a number of men 
in an agency have the C. L. U. desig- 
nation aids in recruiting, in that the 
prospective agent is impressed with the 
opportunity for growth and advance- 
ment in the business. It makes available 
better sources of men, reduces the 
amount of effort involved in securing 
them and a better selection of men be- 
comes possible. 





D. H. Blair, district agent Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, at Newton, Ia., has been 
transferred to-the Los Angeles agency. 








AMONG COMPANY MEN 





Faulkner Production Head 
of Seaboard Life, Houston 


Davis Faulkner and Dr. Ghent Graves, 
assistant medical director, have been 
elected directors of the Seaboard Life of 
Houston, Tex. Mr. Faulkner was 
elected a vice-president and agency di- 
rector. 

President Burke Baker reported that 
business increased 67 percent last year. 
Insurance in force, assets and income 
reached new high figures. The business 
for the first two months of this year is 
showing corresponding gains over last 
year, with new business 67 percent 
ahead. 

Mr. Faulkner was the company’s first 
employe. At the time of its organization 
in 1925, he was employed as stenog- 
rapher and bookkeeper, assuming his du- 
ties a few days before the charter was 
granted and before the company was 
formally organized. Three years later, 
he was made assistant secretary, then 
after two years, secretary and on Jan- 
uary 1, 1935, was made agency director. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
Texas and after four years of night 
school he recently graduated from the 
South Texas School of Law, and is now 
a member of the bar. 








Joe Louis Company Director 


€ Louis, the Negro prize fighter, has 
been elected a director of the Victory 
Mutual Life of Chicago, which is a Ne- 
gro institution. 

Another Negro insurance company, 
the North Carolina Mutual Life of Dur- 
ham, is sponsoring a contest, the win- 
ners of which will be taken to the pros- 
pective fight between Louis and James 
Braddock, the world’s champion. The 
managers and assistants of. the 10 lead- 
ing districts, the 20 leading agents and 
the three leading special ordinary agents 
will be taken to the fight. 





Now Assistant Secretary 
of the Great-West Life 

















ARTHUR E. LOADMAN 


Arthur E. Loadman, supervisor of 
conservation for the Great-West Life, 
has been appointed assistant secretary. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, a fellow of the actuarial so- 
ciety, and a fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries. He became super- 
visor of the conservation department in 
19388. He will continue in charge of 
business conservation, in association with 





the Secretary Eustace A. Brock. 





E. T. Ralphs Quits Post with 
the Beneficial Life of Utah. 


E. T. Ralphs, long with the Beneficial 
Life of Salt Lake City, has severed his 
connection, and is not connected with 
any insurance business at present. He 
may enter other business. Mr. Ralphs 
became general manager several years 
ago after being assistant manager for a 
long time. When the reorganization was 
effected last year and G. J. Cannon was 
elected managing vice-president, Mr. 
Ralphs became adjuster, stating he was 
glad to relinquish the heavy duties be- 
cause of the condition of his health, 
which now has improved. 


Ohio State Officials Return 


Frank L. Barnes, agency vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio State Life, has returned 
to the home office in Columbus after at- 
tending agency meetings in Cleveland, 
Toledo and Detroit. Field Superintend- 
ent W. V. Woollen also has returned 
from a five-week trip, holding agency 
schools in Indiana, Iowa, Oklahoma and 
Texas. 


Folk With Prudential 


Jack Folk, group supervisor of ‘the 
Northwestern National Life in Texas, 
has resigned to become group supervisor 
of the Prudential with headquarters in 
the Atlanta district office. Previous to 
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going with the Northwestern National 
he was for eight years in the group de. 
partment of the Missouri State Life jp 
St. Louis. When he left that company 
he was group superintendent of sales, 


Mills Succeeds Moody 
John B. Mills has been elected vice. 
president of the American National to 
succeed the late Shearn Moody. He also 
was made a director. 


Gardner in Texas 
W. R. Gardner, supervisor of the At- 
lantic Life, is visiting the agencies in 
Texas. 


Promoted by Oregon Mutual 


W. P. Stalnaker, formerly treasurer 
Oregon Mutual Life, has been promoted 
to vice-president and treasurer. 














Home Office Employes Elect 


John Sayler of the Business Men's 
Assurance’s sales department has been 
elected president of the K. E. O. Club, 
company home office organization, 
James A. Criswell, claim department, is 
vice-president; Mildred Bockemohle, 
underwriting, vice-president; Nell Con- 
niff, stenographic department, secretary, 
and Harvey Ross, accounting, editor of 
the Keograph. 


Gill Is Promoted 


Raymond F. Gill, assistant treasurer 
of the West Coast Life in charge of in- 
vestments, has been made a vice-presi- 
dent. He has been associated with the 
company for 12 years. 








NEWS OF LIFE 


ASSOCIATIONS 





Notables on Kansas Program 





Schriver, Anderson, Maryman, Gantz, 
Commissioner Hobbs to Address 
Congress May 9 





Program for the sales congress of the 
Kansas association to be held at Wichita 
May 9, is announced by President L. C. 
Swinney. Six speakers recognized as 
leaders are scheduled, including Presi- 
dent L. O. Schriver, president National 
Association of Life Underwriters, Pe- 
oria; Past President C. V. Anderson, 
Cincinnati; J. S. Maryman, Aetna, “mil- 
lion dollar” producer of Little Rock; 
President Joseph Gantz of the Cincin- 
nati General Agents & Managers Asso- 
ciation and Pacific Mutual general agent; 
C. F. Hobbs, Kansas commissioner, and 
the Rev. Fred Condit, El Dorado, Kan. 

Held under jurisdiction of the Kansas 
association for the second year, sessions 
will be open only to state association 
members, however non-members may 
join their closest local association for a 
nominal sum for the balance of the year 
ending July 1 so they may attend the 
congress. 

Advance Registration 


Advance registration is being super- 
vised by a committee headed by M. F. 
pene Wichita manager New York 

ife. 

Bert Hedges, Kansas manager, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, is chairman pub- 
licity committee, and L. B. Brown, sec- 
retary Kansas association and head of 
the Brown, Ginzel & Co. agency. Wich- 
ita, is assisting President Swinney with 
the program. 

A meeting of the Kansas Managers & 
General Agents Association will be held 
May 9 immediately preceding the con- 
gress, the Wichita association being host. 
President J. H. Rhinehardt of the Wich- 
ita association is preparing the program. 

* * * 


Dallas—J. A. Preston, salesmanager 
Columbus Mutual Life, was chief speaker 





at the March meeting, talking on “Mak- 
ing Ourselves More Interesting Sales- 
men.” He is a Texan. 


Cleveland Congress Program 





Many Speakers at Northeastern Ohio 
Meet April 4 Were in Des Moines 
National Session 





CLEVELAND, O., March 19.—The 
annual northeastern Ohio sales congress 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, April 
4. An outstanding program has been 
prepared by a committee headed by G. 
H. Schumacher, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life. 

The morning session will open at 10 
a. m., with Mr. Schumacher, first vice- 
president Cleveland association, s 
chairman. Speakers and subjects will 
be: C. E. Hodgman, agent Mutual Ben- 
efit, Detroit, subject not announced; 
Miss Corinne Loomis, associate 
general agent, John Hancock, Boston, 
“More Zest for Selling”; and A. T. 
Haley, general agent Massachusetts 
Mutual, Greensboro, N. C., “What Do 
You Expect?” 


Program in Afternoon 


W. F. Hoover will be afternoon chair- 
man. A one act skit entitled “Sen- 
tenced” will be given by members of 
the Cleveland agency of the Union Cen- 
tral. The playlet was given by the 
group at their last company convention 
and made a hit. It is a dramatic por 
trayal of time control in organize 
selling. 

Two speakers will follow, J. M. 
Eisendrath, manager Guardian Life, 
New York, “Business Insurance for the 
Smaller Business,” and L. S. Broaddus, 
manager Acacia Mutual, Chicago, “The 
Balanced Life Underwriter.” 


Other Activities of Day 


Most of the speakers were on the 
Des Moines convention program of the 
National association. Miss Loomis als0 
will address a ladies’ luncheon. Many 
agencies are taking opportunity to have 
their out-of-town agents in for lunch- 
eons. Mr. Broaddus will be in Cleve: 
land a day early to address a general 
agents’ meeting. 

Over 1,000 are expected to attend the 
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congress. The association has a mem; 
pership of 652, as compared with 478 
June 30, 1935. Special entertainment 
yill be provided including the associa- 


: hestra. 
tion orc rae 


Patterson Urges Support 
of Agent Selection Drive 


Great improvement in life insurance 
glling conditions for persons seriously 
in the business would result from suc- 
cess of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters movement toward more 
careful selection of agents, A. E, Patter- 
son of Chicago, general agent Penn Mu- 
tual and vice-president National associa- 
tion told the Indianapolis association at 
4 meeting. He was introduced by Ray 
Patterson, Indianapolis general agent 
Penn Mutual. Gains in 1935 sent the 
amount in force over $100,000,000,000 
and combined assets $25,200,000,000, an 
increase of 100 percent in the last ten 
years, he said. 

Mr. Patterson urged strong support 
of the movement. He said the public 
demands the right kind of representation 
from life companies and is more dis- 
criminating than ever before in the hun- 
dred years of the institution. 

“It is a most significant fact,” Mr. 
Patterson said, “that life insurance in 
the United States is administered largely 
on behalf of persons of moderate means, 
inasmuch as the average coverage per 
person is only $1,600. Approximately 
three billions of new investments were 
made by the life insurance companies 
during 1935, or nearly twice as much as 
in 1934. This reflects greatly improved 
business and financial conditions 
throughout the United States and a like 
improvement in the financial conditions 
of millions of individuals. Almost all 
the companies have experienced a sharp 
drop in applications for policy loans and 
a sharp increase in repayments by pol- 
icyholders on loans previously made.” 

kK Ox 


Joint Congress Committee 


J. M. McClenaghan, president Illinois 
association, and H. M. Solenberger, 
president Springfield association, have 
appointed the program committee for the 
joint. sales congress to be held at 
Springfield April 25. J. L. Taylor, 
Springfield, is chairman, and members 
are: E. E. Cantrall, Springfield; E. B. 
Sanders, Decatur; E. W. Logue, Jack- 
sonville, and C, U. Reuling, Peoria. The 
committee is planning to secure four out- 
standing speakers to discuss timely top- 
ics of interest to the average agent. 
*x* * * 

Boston—The Boston Life Underwriters 
Association will hold an evening meet- 
ing March 25 to welcome President L. O. 
Schriver of the National association. 
President Guy W. Cox, John’ Hancock 
Mutual Life; Commissioner DeCelles and 
Mayor Mansfield will talk. Plans for the 
National convention in Boston will be 
discussed by P. F. Clark, John Hancock. 
An effort is being made to bring the 
local membership up to 1,002 on the 
day of the monthly meeting. 

* * * 

Austin, Texas—A. G. Adair, chairman 
American Legion centennial coin sale 
commission, spoke at the March meeting. 

*x* *K * 

Des Moines—Chester O. Fischer, gen- 
eral agent Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
St. Louis, a trustee of the National asso- 
ciation, spoke on “The Missing Link.” 
R, B. Hull, managing director National 
association, will speak April 22. 

* * x* 
Fo ctema biden Ia.—J. E. Rutherford of Des 
olnes, general agent Penn Mutual Life 
and president of the General Agents & 
Managers Club of Des Moines, spoke on 
otivating the Prospect.” 
*x* * * 
oa Tex.—H. G. Hewitt of Houston, 
Lite Peer ys Northwestern National 
ped old the association there are 286 
Gan in Waco licensed to write life 
aque or one for every 146 people 
is wenn prospects. Enough business 
pl ne here annually to keep up no 
canted = 35 full-time agents. He sug- 
to oe agents ask their companies 
cities the inter-company agreement for 
over 50,000 in population to take 





off part-time and non-productive full- 
time agents. 


*x* * * 
Chicago. De Loss Walker, associate 
editor of Liberty magazine, spoke on 
“Let’s Have Recovery Now.” He has 


been on an extensive tour sponsored by 
the National association. Frederick 
Bruchholz, New York Life, vice-president 
Chicago association, presided. 

Association membership has risen to 
1,090, nearly the largest on record, due 
to intensive work since Jan. 1. In the 
period 202 members have been secured. 
The directors chose Friday, March 13, to 
vote into membership 113 agents, the 
largest group ever submitted at one 
time. The fine program of activities and 
good work of the advisory council 
headed by A. J. Johannsen, Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, and the many activities 
of Miss Joy M. Luidens, secretary, are 
responsible for the great increase. This 
is proving to be one of the most active 
years in the association’s history. 

*x* * * 

Galesburg, Ill.—W. M. Lateer of Peoria, 
general agent John Hancock Mutual and 
secretary-treasurer Illinois association, 
addressed the March meeting on “Life 
Insurance Is Property.” 

*x * * 

Portland, Ore.—W omen life agents held 
their first meeting here with Mrs. Clara 
W. Woodruff, a member of the National 
association women’s committee presiding. 
Speakers were Frank Paris, president 
state association; W. J. Smith, manager 
National Life of Vermont; George Schoef- 
fel, Oregon Mutual Life and vice-presi- 
dent managers’ association; Noel Aylmer 
Dew, manager John Hancock Mutual Life 
and national executive committeeman; 
Miss Maizie Murphy, Travelers; Miss 
Freida Pubois, Sun Life; Miss Jean Mur- 
dock, Massachusetts Mutual, and Miss 
Alice Copps, Aetna Life. 

* * * 


Oklahoma City—B. F. Biggers, presi- 
dent Republic Life of Oklahoma City, 
will be key speaker at the monthly 
meeting of the Oklahoma Association of 
Life Underwriters March 21. 

* * * 

Jackson, Miss.—Commissioner Williams 
made his first official appearance before 
the association at the monthly luncheon 
meeting’ here. J. L. Denson, manager 
Jefferson Standard Life and chairman 
legislative committee, invited Mr. Wil- 
liams to the meeting. F. S. Gammon, 
president, presided. 

*x * x 

Flint, Mich.—Dissatisfaction with the 
amount spent on insurance supervision 
in Michigan was expressed by State 
Senator William Palmer in a talk. He 
said the department last year collected 
in fees alone some $253,000 and that total 
revenues are more than 50 times the net 
cost of operating the department. 

*x * * 

Sterling, Il!1.—The Life Underwriters 
Association of Sterling-Rock Falls was 
organized here at a dinner meeting pre- 
sided over by Illinois State President J. 
M. McClenaghan of Elgin. Eighteen 
signed as charter members. Other speak- 
ers were C. F. Axelson, Chicago, vice- 
president H. M. Solenberger, Springfield, 
William Buckley, Elgin, F. J. Berriger, 
president of the Rockford association, 
and W. M. Lateer of Peoria, secretary of 
the state organization. 

Enos Rohrer, Metropolitan, was elected 
president; M. D. Carr, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, vice-president; Robert Mitchell, Mu- 
tual Trust Life, secretary; Henry Heiss, 
General American, treasurer. 

*x * * 

Northern New Jersey.—C. E. Hooper, 
supervisor Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and J. A. Ramsay, supervisor Penn Mu- 
tual Life, are scheduled as speakers at 
the third and final selling seminar Fri- 
day afternoon in Newark. 


*x * * 


Richmond, Va.—Carlton Furr, Norfolk 
general agent Provident Mutual Life, 
spoke on “Sensible Salesmanship.” Mr. 
Furr, a million-a-year personal producer, 
detailed some of his experiences in writ- 
ing cases. 

*x * * 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Membership has in- 
creased from 42 to 118 in the last year. 
* * * 

Independence, Kan.—The first regular 
meeting since organization was held, with 
the 17 member agencies represented by 
23 persons. Bert Hedges, Wichita, Kan- 
sas manager Business Men’s Assurance, 
was guest speaker, representing the 
Kansas association in the absence of 
President L. C. Swinney. A good at- 
tendance was promised Mr. Hedges for 
the annual sales congress at Wichita 














Kipling’s Vermont Home 
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“Naulabka”, Dummerston, Vt. 


Rudyard Kipling never wrote a poem about life 
insurance, but he almost did. Over the fire-place 
of his Vermont home he fixed in plaster letters 
this quotation: 

“For the night cometh 

when no man works” 
At that time in Vermont (age 28) he bought a 
20-payment life policy in the National Life Insur- 
ance Company and kept it in force until he died, 
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Insurance Director Ernest Palmer of 
Illinois will give a talk before the lunch- 
eon meeting of the Evanston chamber of 
commerce March 23. He will speak on 
the work of his department and give 
some suggestions as to what can be 
done to strengthen regulation in Illinois. 
Mr. Palmer and Hiram McCullough, of- 
fice manager of the department at 
Springfield, reside in Evanston and both 
are prominent in the movement in the 
suburb, to promote the candidacy o 
Governor Horner. : 

ee ae: 
HOME OFFICE BODY MEETS 


Dr. J. B. Jack, Chicago medical ex- 
aminer, was the guest speaker at the 
meeting this week of the Chicago Home 
Office Life Underwriters Association. 
The meeting was in the nature of an 
open forum. 

*x* * * 
ARTHUR A. BUTLER RESIGNS 


Arthur A. Butler has resigned as gen- 
eral agent in Chicago for the Home Life 
of New York. He was formerly lo- 
cated in Denver for that company and 
went to Chicago about a year ago. He 
was connected with the Continental As- 
surance in Chicago for some time. 


*x * * 
CURRENT STOCK QUOTATIONS 
H. W. McKinney of G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Co., Board of Trade building, Chi- 


cago, gives the following quotations on 
the stock of life companies: 


Par Div. Bid Asked 
Aetna Life ..... 1 -60 37% 38% 
Alliance Life ... 1 a 1 
Bank. Nat. Life. 10 1.00 19 21 
Central Life, Ill. 10 ae 2 a 
Cent. States Life 5 ps 2 die 
Colonial Life ...100 10.00 220 250 
Columbian Nat..100 4.00 90 100 
Conn. Gen. Life. 10 -80 49 51 
Cont. Am. Life.. 10 1.20 30 35 
Cont. Assurance. 10 2.00 43 45 
Farm. & Traders.100 10.00 185 215 
Fed. Life, Chgo. 10 cas 5 10 
Gen. Am. Life... 10 ma 5 div 
Girard Life ..... 10 -40 10% 12 
Great Nor. Life. 10 Aes 7 9 
Great South. Life 10 2.50 31% 33% 
Tsfe “Of Va. suc. 20 3.00 0 105 
Lincoln Nat..... 10 =1.20 34 35% 
Missouri State .. 10 Bate y% % 
New World .... 10 140 1% 8% 
Northw. Natl.... 5 no's 14 16 
North American. 2 aad 3% 4% 
Ohio National .. 10 1.00 23 25 
Ohio State Life..100 10.00 25 3 
Old Line Life... 10 -60 15 16 
Pacific Mutual .. 1 Ree 16% 17% 
Philadelphia Life 10 1. 3% | 4% 
Provident Life... 10 .80 12 pt 
St. Louis M. Life 10 Lees q - 
Uw ERED o sécca 100 a 540 560 
Travelers ...... 100 16.00 635 645 
Union Central .. 20 1.20 35 45 
Wisconsin Natl.. 10 -50 14% 16 

* * x 


LAWYERS TO FETE PALMER 
The annual dinner given by the Chi- 





cago Life Insurance Lawyers Club for 


is usual, that, during the first years of 
ownership on a former mortgage, a 
foreclosed property must go through a 
protracted period of rehabilitation with 
little or no rent. Generally speaking, 
after intelligent rehabilitation there will 
be a net return. 


How Property Is Carried 


“We recognize that factor, and carry 
the asset on our books at the unpaid 
balance of the loan, without writing in 
any of the expenses to which we are 
put. Each year, the return from a farm 
increases.” 

In 1935, for the first time, he says, 
there was more selling than taking. The 
Aetna Life and other large companies 
all found it so. He reminds those who 
are trying to understand the situation 
that the stock market depression began 
in 1929, but the agricultural depression 
has lasted since 1920. 

“Now, at last, farms are being sold at 
a rate substantially greater than that at 
which they are being acquired. For the 
first time, the process is reversed, and 
mathematical and theoretical predictions 
can be made, Mr. Westbrook says, of 
the date when all farms owned by in- 
surance companies will have been sold. 


Dumping Is Unthinkable 


“This trend,” he says, “is in the right 
direction. Insurance companies are not 
qualified to hold farms. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the picture. De- 
spite the fact that insurance companies 
are not qualified mechanically, technic- 
ally or by charter to own or. operate 
farms as a permanent policy, at the 
same time, they have the sober re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that the 
farms they own are not dumped over- 
board at panic prices. 

“This is true, not only for the pro- 
tection of their own assets, (when all 
is said and done, this is a relatively 
small proportion of their assets), but 
also in order to maintain, insofar as 
possible, the value of farm lands in 
rural communities, where the great bulk 
of the lands are owned, not by financial 
institutions, but by the farmers them- 
selves, and where the destruction of 
those values would hurt the credit of the 
farmers more than anyone else.” 


‘Only Part of Portfolio 


Referring again to the amount the 
Aetna Life is charging on its farm 
loans, Mr. Westbrook reiterates that 
farm mortgage loans can be considered 
by themselves. 

“When we are being forced more and 
more into government securities at 1 
to 3 percent, it is apparent that we have 
got to get relatively more on other 





loans. We have now two types of loans: 
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...to work with a Company 
that knows your first name... 
big enough to give you the best 
there is and small enough to 
appreciate the business you 1 
have to sweat for. That meas 
a lot, believe me! 
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Write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice 
Pres., for a copy of “Field 
Features”, the booklet that 19 
outlines Central States policies 

and services. 





Desirable territory available in Mo., . 
Ark., Okla., Texas, Nebr., Colo., Fla. ci 
Calif., and Utah. : 
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NEWS ABOUT LIFE POLICIES 
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New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes in 


Policy Literature, Rate Boo: 
Digest” and “‘Li 
PRICE, $5.00 and $2.00 respectively. 


ks, etc. Supplementing the ‘Unique Manuale 
ttle Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 
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Increases Its Annuity Rates 





John Hancock Revises Single Premium 
Scale; New Limits and Rules 


Announced 





The John Hancock Mutual Life an- 
nounces increase in premium rates on 
single premium immediate annuities and 
on joint and last survivor annuities, to 
take effect on April 1. This action will 
provide for reserves under such annuity 
contracts upon the American annuitants 
table of mortality with interest at 3 per- 
cent, This change will not affect the 
premium rates on single premium or an- 
nual premium retirement annuities. 
Single premium life and endowment 
policies maturing in less than ten years 
will not be written, and limits for these 
forms will be $25,000, within a 12 
months’ period. Premium purchase 
price acceptable for single premium an- 
nuities of all forms will be limited to 
$25,000 within a period of 12 months. 
These limitations are subject to an 
aggregate maximum limitation of $50,000 
in the John Hancock which will apply 
toamounts of single premium insurance 
or single premiums for annuities, or to 
combined aggregate under both forms, 
and will include existing single premium 
insurance and single premium annuities. 
Annual premium retirement annuities 
may be written within a period of 12 
months for an annual premium of not 
exceeding $2,500, providing for income 
not in excess of $500 a month, subject 
to an aggregate maximum income limit 
of $1,000 a month, including all existing 
retirement annuities. 

After April 1, within stated limita- 
tions, applications for single premium 
Insurance and annuity applications will 
be received from representatives of other 
companies, or brokers from whom a rea- 
sonable amount of annual premium life 
Insurance business is received. The 
= was discontinued temporarily 
an, 1. 

Illustrative rates on the new scale are: 


Single Premium Annuity Rates 
($100 Annual Income) 


Cash Instal. 
Refun Refund 
$2,648.70 $2,620.80 
2,545.9 ,516.70 
2,432.80 2,401.60 
2,309.70 2,275.80 
2,177.20 2,139.80 
2,036.30 1,994.30 
1,888.10 1,841.10 
1,734.90 1,681.90 
1,578.40 1,519.20 
1,421.50 1,355.90 
1,267.40 1,194.70 
1,118.90 1,040.10 
980.60 893.80 
857.80 761.00 





Another Tax Suit Filed 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., March 19.— 
pycrney-general Bailey has filed suit in 
‘alos chancery court seeking to col- 
ect $3,931 back taxes from the United 
oan Life of Indianapolis. The suit 
f €ges that the company, which has a 
taternal department, has been operating 
as a general company and should pay 


‘) percent tax on premiums for 1932- 
1935, inclusive. 





Clay Hamlin on Coast Trip 


: Cay Hamlin, Buffalo, N. Y., general 
“ nt Mutual Benefit Life and nation- 
oie ain Producer, who is on a Pa- 
= Oast trip, addressed the B. P. 
hoa agency of that company in Los 
an a in a round table discussion of 
from ed agency problems. He went on 
of ere to San Francisco. Grant 
fon ghd leading Producer of the Cali- 
ewe estern States Life, also was a 
at the Rouse agency meeting. 





Penn Mutual’s New Dividends 





Moderate Reduction in Younger Policy 
Years to Become Effective 
on July 1 





The dividend scale of the Penn Mutual 
Life, effective July 1, has been read- 
justed with graduated reductions for the 


first 15 years. 


After that time the divi- 


dends are the same as in the previous 


scale. The 


interest rate allowed on 


funds left with the company has been re- 
duced from 4.25 to 4 percent, this ap- 
plying not only to dividends left to ac- 
cumulate but also to proceeds left at 


interest. 


The new dividends and accu- 


mulations for 15 years for three popular 
forms are presented below. The scale 
after 15 years is unchanged and may 
be ascertained from reference books. 
Ordinary 
o—End = Year———, Accum. 


Ages 2 5* 


$ $ 
Be avin 3.66 8.13 
2 3.69 8.23 
ras 3.75 8.35 
a 3.80 8.48 
Ye 3.84 8.59 
BOes sce 3.91 8.73 
26.2... 3.96 8.87 
b | Pre 4.04 9.04 
rs es 4.10 9.21 
eee 4.18 9.38 
| 4.26 9.55 
ee 4.34 9.73 
4.44 9.95 
$3..... 4.52 10.17 
ECS 4.63 10.45 
ee 4.74 10.68 
Bere 4.86 10.97 
Ee 4.98 11.12 
ee 5.12 11.33 
Bocas. 5.28 11.52 
C | eee 5.29 11.73 
C5 ee 5.31 11.81 
LB 5.34 11.90 
43....%. 5.39 12.00 
Cee 5.43 12.16 
oe 5.51 12.32 
Wa a4: 5.58 12.51 
Ce 5.67 12.66 
| Ce 5.77 12.84 
Seca. 5.90 13.05 
50.2... 5.95 13.22 
De cwee 6.02 13.34 
Tc cixs 6.08 13.48 
See 6.09 13.50 
Bee eees 6.10 13.52 
65..... 6.11 13.54 
56..... 6.12 13.56 
Ce 6.13 13.58 
ee 6.14 13.60 
59..... 6.15 13.62 
| re 6.16 13.64 
Gh vc cc 6.17 13.66 
1 CR 6.18 13.68 
Ge. ... 6.19 13.70 
Ve Gece 6.20 13.72 
65..... 6.21 13.93 


*Includes extra 
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OOH WO ANAIANAIIAANANANANAR ARMA AR AAA AM NAAN AN ANTE De Prag 


TI 29 OD DONT RR obo DODO HHO OO UDR WN HOSDOOONIDA 
GO Oi O10 09 HE TOW NIOADO ION PATOOAT ANIA SO PIROMOMWOODOOH 


10.04 


15 20 20 Yrs. 


6.25 


dak int bob > SCO SO $0 90 09.90 00 00 9900 SI eI IaIoIaIed Io aI el IIIA AAAAPAM 
$0 mS OT AT A109 9 DOH SS 6D 6 00 00 00 ID ENT CO DHS OID OTR O09 
WOW DOI ROMANIA AMOONWSOPIGHNWOROITNANOGHAS 


i et 
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dividend. 
20 Payment Life 
Aver. Div. Dividend Accumulations 





10 15 20 
$ $ $ 
49.40 93.51 155.74 
50.29 95.22 158.58 
50.97 96.59 160.91 
51.74 98.12 163.42 
52.59 99.80 166.04 
53.53 101.67 168.87 
54.47 103.54 171.59 
55.48 105.44 174.36 
56.57 107.37 177.26 
57.76 109.32 180.21 
58.91 111.25 183.18 
60.21 113.12 186.10 
61.43 115.00 189.04 
62.68 116.99 192.16 
63.87 118.93 195.19 
65.08 120.96 198.34 
66.24 122.98 201.42 
67.28 124.89 204.36 
68.37 126.83 207.37 
69.34 128.61 210.13 
70.27 130.33 212.83 
71.01 131.75 215.11 
71.93 133.36 217.63 
72.81 134.93 220.12 
73.80 136.62 222.75 
74.91 138.37 225.48 
75.87 139.86 227.96 
76.90 141.49 230.61 
77.89 143.00 233.14 
78.87 144.54 235.73 
79.70 145.84 238.23 
80.44 147.16 240.92 
81.07 148.29 243.4 
81.49 149.18 245.9 
81.87 150.04 248.65 
82.10 150.95 251.4 
82.34 152.00 254.53 
82.63 153.41 258.09 





Aver. Div. Dividend Accumulations 
Yea 





Years—, - rs \ 
Ages 5 - § . 15 = 
58.. 6.44 9.47 33.69 82.91 155.20 262.23 
me. 6.45 9.65 33.75 83.15 157.21 266.69 
60.. 6.46 9.86 33.80 83.67 159.71 271.80 
mes 6.47 10.09 33.85 84.55 162.75 277.75 
62.. 6.48 10.35 33.90 85.74 166.29 284.37 
63.. 6.49 10.64 33.95 87.35 170.34 291.73 
64.. 6.50 10.96 34.02 89.52 175.34 300.41 
65.. 6.55 11.32 34.29 92.08 180.93 309.97 


Retirement Income at 65 (Male) 


Income $10 per Month 
Oy ee $1,303) 
Aver. Div. Dividend Accumulations 
Years \ 
15 20 


91.77 149.88 
93.43 152.91 
95.34 156.25 
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72.84 136.52 226.49 
74.09 139.45 232.24 
75.42 142.60 238.54 
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152. 
156. 
160 
165. 





Aver. Div. Dividend Apoumuiations 





r—Years—, - 's \ 
Ages ; 3 5 19 15 20 
46.. 7.18 11.02 37.58 95.76181.77 ..... 
47.. 7.36 11.14 38.50 98.60188.62 ..... 
48... 7.53 11.24 39.41 101.60 196.38 ..... 
49.. 7.72 11.34 40.30 104.93 205.43 ..... 
50. 7.90 11.42 41.32 108.52 215.70 ..... 
51. 9.15 12.36 47.88 123.51 ..... ...-. 
52. 9.45 12.58 49.44129.14 ..... ..... 
53... 9.79 123.83 61.21 135.95 ..... .caes 
54... 10.17 13.10 53.21144.25 ..... ..... 
55... 10.62 13.40 55.57154.55 ..... ..... 


*Represents average dividend for 20 
years or to maturity if earlier. 


Joins New England Mutual 


John Barker, Jr., has been appointed 
in the law department of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life. A graduate of Wil- 
liams in 1927, he received his degree 
from Harvard law school in 1930. He 
then became associated with the Boston 
law firm of Choate, Hall & Stewart, 
where for the past six years he has been 
working closely with F. H. Nash on in- 
surance case work. 

He is a son of John Barker, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Berk- 
shire Life. 


Montana Collections Increase 


Total fees and taxes collected from 
insurance companies in Montana during 
1935 amounted to $289,478, increase 8 
percent. The premium taxes were $244,- 
144, increase 11 percent. 
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* 1936 * 
Offers Opportunity 
In Broad Program 


WIDE range of up-to-date policies, 
thorough training, and helpful 
cooperation enable State Life Agents to 
serve their prospects and policyholders 
adequately—ages one day to sixty-five. 
This time-tried and progressive com. 


pany, in its forty-second year, offers 


~~ 2 
THE 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis 
Indiana 


PURELY MUTUAL 


1936 
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CHARTING 1936 


State Mutual’s new CHARTOGRAPH 
is the greatest aid yet developed to as- 
sist agents in planning their work and 
following through. Its completeness 
and simplicity guarantee a success com- 
mensurate with the effort spent on it. 


The CHARTOGRAPH is a product 
refined by time and thought. It is the 
sum of the experience of men and com- 
panies in the field of effort control. 
Nothing necessary is left out, nothing 
unnecessary is in it. 


The CHARTOGRAPH is another 


State Mutual service to its agents. 























STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 





Over 91 years a synonym for security 



























































Life Insurance Buyers Are Interested in 


“DEGREE of SAFETY” 


They ask— 
What does the Company have in assets IN EXCESS of what 
it needs to cover its liabilities? 


What is the LIQUID VALUE of these assets? 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE shows $119.77 in assets per $1,000.00 of insurance 
in force) IN EXCESS of its Legal Reserve. The average strong company 
has $50.00. 

PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE values its securities at actual market value which 
makes them ONE HUNDRED PERCENT LIQUID. 





ASSETS 
First Mortgage Tioans ! «bins ci5 6. ob ile ce bb ciedo a $ 428,983.72 
eee 2S eo cr eee Ce ee 45,944.94 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract...... cabbie ere 22,275.67 
CARIN MIRE oe onda Gk bose kb SERae awe 37,748.39 
ees ge fet mae |. ae 79,272.50 
AS eee isergny canes phe is so0acks scores 599,415.21 
POE toi odkuvice chu osacbuntesscaeabeebavs'sees . 27,193.97 
eh Gan ONONGOS... .o.6c56. 5050s. oot ses 84,759.72 
RNG T PASIAN 8 6. siccdn inion Gad Kp sioewaen-ea sae are 21,977.16 
Net Deferred Premiums............. ee 43,284.94 
Other Admitted Assets (Net)..................-. 26,256.12 
$1,417,112.34 
LIABILITIES 

ROSCTVAG v.65 0k 255 BEd a0 She ooo fe CEE de MEE S $ 491,861.44 

Present Value Amounts not yet due—supplemen- 
RS ARTI res i555 hess 5 fob coh we aeeee Gas aus 13,686.00 
am ReROOnG: Fey SIGNING... 05.5525 suri aos ose ae ewes 3,661.00 
fos Estimated’ Accrued Taxes.............0e.eceeees 8,513.45 
t Ce EES 1 nee actrees eye 5 Cee 10,705.84 

OOS. nr bard st bie. $658,750.00 
Untasiqned ‘Punds® :..... 12.5! ses. 229,934.61 888,684.61 
| $1,417,112.34 


FI | orveneny in Utah, Idaho, Montana, California, Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, 
rizona, Oregon, Washington. 
Openings in desirable territory available to ambitious men and women. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


_____—__ SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH Sena 
CARL R. MARCUSEN, President NEPHI L. MORRIS, Secretary & Treasurer 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





New Hartford Appointment 





Named General Agent by National 
Life of Vermont 





Harold Smyth, now of New York 
City but formerly of Hartford, who has 
been for a number of years with the 
Aetna Life, has been appointed general 








HAROLD SMYTH 


agent of the National Life of Vermont 
in Hartford. 

His first insurance experience was in 
the home office of the Aetna. Later he 
became brokerage supervisor in the New 
York office and finally became produc- 
tion manager there. In April, 1935, he 
became associate general agent of the 
company in Newark. 





Eggleston Named Manager 
by Continental Assurance 





W. L. Eggleston for six years a lead- 
ing producer of the California-Western 
States Life, has been appointed manager 
of the Continental Assurance for the 
“Superior California” district, his head- 
quarters being with the Valley Insurance 
Agency in Sacramento. He has long 
been active in the Sacramento Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and served as 
secretary four years. He also organized 
the first C. L. U. class there in 1930, 
was one of the first to receive the desig- 
nation in 1933 and was a director of the 
San Francisco chapter. 





Great-West Seattle Appointment 


J. N. Babcock has been appointed 
manager of the Seattle branch of the 
Great West Life. He started as an 
agent in Vancouver in 1924, and later 
became educational supervisor at the 
head office of the Excelsior Life, To- 
ronto. 


Edmonds Assistant Manager 


A. C. Edmonds has been named as- 
sistant manager of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life in Los Angeles office, according to 
W. J. Arnette, California manager. Mr. 
Edmonds has had long life insurance 
service, having trained at the Phoenix 
Mutual head offices, then serving that 
company in Hartford, Pittsburgh, New 
York and upper New York State for 17 
years, the last seven as Rochester man- 
ager. He went to Los Angeles four 
years ago. Mr. Edmonds will concen- 
trate on southern California, enabling J. 
M. Mitchell, assistant manager, long as- 
sociated with Mr. Arnette, to devote his 
entire time to northern California, with 





meee 
Hewitt, agency supervisor, Woodlan 
will continue in northern California, and 
the status of C. E. McCluskey, ageney 


Harold Smyth, Now of New York,| assistant, Los Angeles, will remain un 


changed. 





Klein Is Named Successor 


to Late J. D. Bookstaye 


Official announcement of the appoint. 
ment of Elias Klein as manager of the 
J. D. Bookstaver agency of the Travel. 
ers in New York City was made at the 
first agency meeting since Mr. Book 
staver’s death Feb. 6. Addresses were 
made by Vice-president H. H. Arm. 
strong, R. L. Smith, assistant superin. 
tendent of agencies and E. J. Sisley of 
New York City, one of Mr. Bookstaver’s 
closest friends. Mr. Klein had been as. 
sociated with Mr. Bookstaver in the life 
agency since 1911 and for two years 
before that in the general insurance busi- 
ness. He attended the City College of 
New York and took a law course at 
New York University. 








Maxwell Named at Fort Wayne 


The Ohio State Life appointed Roy 
Maxwell, 509 Citizens Trust building 
Fort Wayne, Ind., as general agent. He 
formerly was with the National Union 
Assurance and Continental Casualty. He 
is a former resident of Chicago. 





May Open Little Rock Branch 


A. C. Raines of Dallas, north Texas 
agency director, and F. D. Albritton of 
Houston, general sales director of the 
Great Southern Life, recently visited 
Little Rock, Ark., with a view to open- 
ing a branch there. 





Walling Named at Austin 


C. H. Walling has been named district 
manager for the Volunteer State Life at 
Austin, Tex., with offices in the Scar- 
borough building. Mr. Walling started 
with the Volunteer a year ago as af 
agent at Georgetown, Tex. 


R. C. Eckenrode Makes Change 


R. C. Eckenrode, who has been rep- 
resenting the Penn Mutual Life at Wil 
liamsport, Pa., has joined the Bankers 
Life of Nebraska as general agent with 
supervision over 10 counties, with head- 
quarters at Williamsport. For the Penn 
Mutual he has been operating under the 
Harrisburg agency of his uncle, E. RB 
Eckenrode. 


E. F. Stannard Makes Change 


E. F. Stannard, who has been De- 
troit manager for the Bankers Mutual 
Life of Illinois, has taken a similar po- 
sition with the North American Life of 
Chicago. He has been with the Bank- 
ers Mutual 12 years. The North Amer- 
ican Life announces that 17 men who 
have been associated with Mr. Stannard 
have signed contracts with the North 
American. 











La Prelle Group Supervisor 


R. D. La Prelle has been promoted 
from assistant agency manager to agency 
group supervisor of the southern Cali- 
fornia agency at Los Angeles of the 
Equitable Life of New York by Kellogs 
Van Winkle, manager. He joined the 
agency in 1933, has qualified as a Pro 
duction club member each year and has 
personally written a considerable volume 
of group insurance. 


Miss Florence Sexton Dies 


Miss Florence Sexton, employment ca 
_pervisor Phoenix Mutual, died at ¢ 
Hartford Hospital after a brief illness. 
She had been with the company 
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~~ SALES MEETINGS 





‘gta lanai 
New England Mutual’s Meet 





General Agents Association to Hold 
Sessions at St. Petersburg 
March 23-25 





annual meeting of the General 
ae Association of the New England 
Mutual Life will be held at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. March 23-25. 7 
Earle W. Brailey of Cleveland, presi- 
dent of the association, will preside at 
the opening session, and President 
George Willard Smith will speak on 
“Our Company and Current Business 
Conditions.” Three new general agents 
will then be presented to the associa- 
tion by Glover S. Hastings, superintend- 
ent of agencies. They are C. V. Bowes, 
Rochester; S. C. Woodard, Des Moines, 
and C. J. Frisbie, Seattle. The session 
will close with an address by Vice-presi- 
dent George L. Hunt on “Building for 
ecurity.” ; 
a morning, with C. F. Collins, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
presiding, will be devoted to the discus- 
sion of four aspects of general agency 
management; “Selecting New Agents 
from Standpoint of Career Men,” H. G. 
Swanson, Chicago; “Training,” Gy, 2. 
Randolph, Cincinnati; “First-Year Com- 
pensation,” A, G. Correll, Brooklyn; 
“Developing Understudies as a Second 
Line,” R. C. Roberts, Parkersburg. The 
session will close with an address by C, 
]. Frisbie of Seattle, “Facing the Facts. 


Pay Honor to Veterans 


The business meeting and election of 
officers Tuesday evening will be followed 
bya “fellowship dinner” with Mr. Brailey 
as toastmaster. Recognition will be given 
21 general agents who have had at least 
Qi-years of service, with presentation 
of 25-year service medals to three new 
members: C. S. Nute, Manchester; H. 
P. Wickes, Syracuse, and O. A. Reeves, 
St. Paul. 

At the last session George Hoague, 
associate counsel, will discuss “Tax 
Questions that Come to the Law De- 
partment.” This will be followed by a 
consideration of “How We Can Best 
Meet the Problems and Opportunities 
Ahead,” from five points of view: 
“Why Social Security Means More Life 
Insurance,” E, B. Thurman, Chicago; 
“Deevloping Men Versed in Taxation,” 
A. W. Moore, Philadelphia; “The Sell- 
ing Force of Mutuality in Our Con- 
tracts,” A. C, Utter, Detroit; “Business 
Progress Through Community Pres- 
tige,” Horace Mecklem, Portland, Ore.; 
“Advantages of a Five-Year Plan,” H. 
A. Schmidt, New York. 

The conference closes with a final 
message from President Smith, “On- 
ward, New England Mutual.” 


Federal Life Regional Meet 
Is Held at Dayton Beach 


The Federal Life Club will hold its 
annual regional meeting of the Florida 
and North Carolina field representatives 
at the Clarendon Hotel, Daytona Beach, 

la, March 24-26. President Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, Executive Vice-presi- 
dent L. D. Cavanaugh and Vice-presi- 
dent George Barmore will attend. For 
several months the Federal has con- 
ducted regional meetings throughout the 
fast, the officials having just completed 
a five-weeks trip on the Pacific Coast. 


Prudential Sets Its Agency 
Conference for April 20-22 


Pee Prudential will hold its annual 
one 4d. business conference at the 
will b Office beginning April 20, which 
‘eae attended by 48 industrial super- 
well ents and 75 ordinary managers “as 

a8 various department heads in the 














company’s home office. Delegates will 
represent 38 states, Canada and the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

President Duffield will open the meet- 
ing and there will be brief addresses by 
several other executives at the opening 
session. Tuesday, the second day, will 
be given over to a series of divisional 
and group meetings at the home office 
and at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City. The annual banquet will take 
place at the Commodore with President 
Duffield as toastmaster. 


Cortright to Kentucky Home 

L. C. Cortright, whose appointment as 
secretary and actuary of the newly or- 
ganized Life Insurance Company of De- 
troit was recently announced, has made 
a new decision and has accepted the po- 
Sition of vice-president and actuary of 
the Kentucky Home Mutual Life of 
Louisville. He takes the place left va- 
cant by the late Burton Van Dyke. Sev- 
eral months ago he resigned as vice- 
president of the Occidental Life of Ra- 
leigh, N. C. At one time he was con- 
nected with the Acacia Mutual and 
kefore that with the Old Line Life of 
Milwaukee. 


Sills Agency Annual Meeting 

' Reports at the annual meeting of the 
Neil D. Sills agency of the Sun Life of 
Canada at Richmond, Va., showed the 
agency paid for a total of $2,262,819 last 
year. Carl Heyl, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, and F. J. Cunningham, 
actuary, from the home office, and Carl 
F. New, Baltimore manager, attended 
the meeting and spoke. Mr. Sills is now 
entering upon his 33d year as Richmond 
manager. Otis W. Gilman, agency as- 
sistant, has also been with the agency 
almost as long. He started as an office 
boy in knee pants at a salary of $3.50 
a week. 





District Meeting at Beloit 


P. A. Parker, agency director Old Line 
Life of America, was the principal 
speaker at a district meeting of 15 com- 
pany agents at Beloit, Wis. 


General Agents in Gathering 


FORT SMITH, ARK., March 19.— 
Some 15 general agents of the Farmers 
& Bankers Life from Missouri and Ar- 
kansas held an all-day session here, F. 
B. Jacobshagen of Wichita, Kan., sec- 


‘retary, speaking. R. W. (“Ted”) Fer- 


buson, agent Fort Smith district, was 
host at a luncheon. 


Klocksin 30 Years with 
the Northwestern Mutual 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


among life insurance men and state in- 
surance commissioners, and through his 
legislative work he has become a well 
known figure in Congress and various 
state legislatures. 

Mr. Klocksin is scribe of the Pamun- 
key Indians, a social organization com- 
posed of state commissioners and offi- 
cials of life companies throughout the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Klock- 
sin is also widely known to readers of 
daily newspapers and insurance trade 
press for his annual “Life Insurance Re- 
view,” an analysis of the year's events 
in the life insurance business. 








Palmer Gives Preliminary 
Data on Operations in 1935 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


surance men take an interest in opera- 
tion of the act and keeping it in force, 
there won’t be much danger of relapsing 
to the old order even if a change in 
political complexion occurs. 

In an open forum a number of ques- 





tions -were discussed. One was as to 
the number of hours of insurance work 
that would be required to qualify as a 
broker, agent or solicitor. Mr. Palmer 
said the time element had nothing to do 
with it. It would be unconstitutional 
to limit the business to full-timers or set 
minimum time qualification. That was 
why the provision was written in that 
an applicant must write at least as 
much insurance for others as for him- 
self, his employer, etc. 
Question of Literacy 


Another question was whether ability 
to read and write English was a requi- 
site. Mr. Palmer said he thought 
probably the department would so rule, 
but the point was raised this would 
work a hardship on intelligent, honest, 
capable persons of foreign extraction 
selling only to their own people. This 
matter was taken under consideration. 

R. M. Redmond, president of the 
brokers, presided, introducing notables 
at the speaker’s table, including Allan I, 
Wolff, past president National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; Charles 
Buresh, president, and Jay S. Glidden, 





manager, Chicago Board; W. O. Schil- 
ling, president Illinois Insurance Fed- 
eration; J. M. McClenaghan, Elgin, 
president, and C. F. Axelson, Chicago, 
past president, Illinois Association of 
Life Underwriters. R. C. Hosmer, past 
president Illinois agents association, and 
Gail Reed, legislative chairman of the 
brokers. 

Receiverships Being Pondered 

DES MOINES, March 18.—Applica- 
tion for réteivership of the Union Mu- 
tual Life and Union Mutual Casualty, 
both of Des Moines, probably will await 
the arrival here Thursday of Commis- 
sioner Murphy who will confer with At- 
torney-general O’Connor. The compa- 
nies, through H. R. Schulz, secretary of 
the Union Mutual Life, said the compa- 
nies would resist receivership, claiming 
that reorganization of the board was 
being dictated by the insurance depart- 
ment. 


W. Howard Cox, president Union 
Central Life, has been reelected a non- 
resident vice-president of the Ohio So- 
ciety of New York for a second term. 
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Black Committee Institutes Probe 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 





or compensation of any kind or charac- 
ter to aid directly or indirectly in in- 
fluencing or affecting passage or defeat 
of any kind or type of federal legisla- 
tion; amount of money paid to such 
persons since Jan. 1, 1935, or advance 
for expenses, with itemized statement, 
and if money not paid, a statement is 
required of services performed and 
agreement regarding payment. 


Inquiry as to Advertising 


Statement as to sums paid or con- 
tracted to be paid for advertising or 
seeking to influence persons or officials 
on federal legislation questions, with 
names of persons, firms or corporations 
to whom paid, including newspapers, 
periodicals, magazines, radio stations or 
chains; for publication of letters, form 
letters, etc., (copy of such forms being 
required); for sending telegrams, with 
company or person to whom paid, 
amount and date; for writing and mail- 
ing letters, including payment of post- 
age; for long distance messages; for 
payment to persons to solicit letters or 
telegrams, with names of such persons; 
or in any other manner. 

Another question asks names and ad- 
dresses of all persons, either regular or 
special employes, who performed any 
duty relating to organizing or stimulat- 
ing employes to secure letters and tele- 
grams to be sent to members of Con- 
gress, senators or the President, giving 
time devoted by such persons to the 
work, expenses advanced or paid and 
for what purpose, amount of special or 
additional compensation and _ regular 
salary of employes. 


Study Employes’ Activities 


It is also required that the plan, 
method or device used to organize em- 
ployes for this work against legislation 
be outlined, a statement given as to 
whom the employes were required to 
report, whether forms of letters and 
telegrams were received from any other 
companies or persons; if so, from 
whom, with copies of forms; whether 
any forms were printed, multigraphed, 
etc., or instructions for employes like- 
wise; who did the printing, etc., cost, 
how distributed; copy or original of 
such forms; whether the company gave 
any reward to employes for soliciting 
work in opposing the Wheeler-Rayburn 
bill and what reward; whether any 
meetings of employes were held at 
which officers, agents, or employes or 
other persons called attention of em- 
ployes to the Wheeler-Rayburn bill and 
discussed it, with date of meeting, who 
discussed the legislation, what steps 
were taken to oppose it; whether 
pamphlets, etc., were passed out, by 
whom, with copy, and otherwise, sub- 
stance of such pamphlets. 


Other Questions Asked 


Total amount of money expended 
since Jan. 1, 1935, or obligations as- 
sumed, directly or indirectly, for in- 
fluencing federal legislation, including 
salaries and expenses of all persons en- 
gaged in whole or part. Names of all 
publicity counsels and advertising agen- 
cies employed, with salaries paid and 
total expense; total amount paid for 
advertising in the last fiscal year; 
whether any requests were made by 
company or with its consent or knowl- 
edge to agents, officers, etc., or other- 
wise, that stockholders should contrib- 
ute any amount for aiding to defeat 
legislation and if so, what amount each 
stockholder was to contribute. 

Whether there has been any stock- 
holders’ organization or bondholders’ 
group holding stocks or bonds in the 
company or any corporation in which the 
company holds securities, in existence 
since Jan. 1, 1935, with name of or- 
ganization, officers, address, headquar- 
ters, etc., method of operation. A ques- 
tion to which some officials took excep- 
tion asked how entries were made on 
the books .and against what accounts 





charged; whether companies directly or 
indirectly paid out money for influenc- 
ing federal legislation. 

Another asked all amounts contrib- 
uted or paid to any person or persons 
for political purposes for each year since 
Jan. 1, 1930, to aid in electing or de- 
feating any candidate for public office, 
what candidate and what amount; to 
aid or oppose candidates of any politi- 
cal party with amounts spent and to 
whom paid, and to aid in promoting or 
defeating any question submitted to a 
vote of the people or vote of any public 
agency, with amount expended. This 
question also asked full information as 
to kind of election, where, nature of 
public question involved and how such 
expenditures were charged on the books 
and through whom expended; if ex- 
penses were incurred by officials or 
others and paid by them or the com- 
pany, to reimburse them. The facts in 
connection therewith also are requested. 

Other questions asked were amount 
of all contributions to any colleges, 
schools, charitable or public enterprises 
for each year since Jan. 1, 1930, with 
names of recipients and the purpose; 
amounts paid and expended since Jan. 
1, 1930, year by year, to influence pub- 
lic contracts, public concessions or pub- 
lic agencies, names of persons employed 
or paid for services in connection there- 
with, where services were performed, 
nature of duties performed, kind of pub- 
lic contracts, or concessions or agencies 
affected and itemized statement of 
traveling and other expenses. 


Data on Large Salaries 


Names of all persons connected with 
the company since Jan. 1, 1930, who 
have drawn, been paid or received more 
than $10,000 a year, giving position, oc- 
cupation, amount of salary, bonus, com- 
missions and expenses paid for each 
year since Jan. 1, 1930; balance sheet 
for the last fiscal year showing separ- 
ately assets, liabilities, surplus, capital 
investment, expenditures and expenses 
for legal services, entertainment, etc.; 
whether the companies directly or indi- 
rectly owned or contributed to the sup- 


On Bureau Staff 


























J. 


H. 


JAMISON 


J. H. Jamison, who has just joined the 
staff of the Sales Research Bureau of 
Hartford, was formerly agency assistant 
of the Phoenix Mutual at the home of- 
fice. He started in the business in 1932 
in Boston as an agent for the Phoenix 
Mutual. The next year he was made 





supervisor at Pittsburgh and later at 
New York. He was made agency as- 
sistant at the home office last year. 





H. Week— ¢- 
greatest in accident and health produ 


port of any newspapers, news syn(j. 
cates, periodicals, magazines or tagiy 
stations or other avenues of Publicity jp 
whole or part since Jan. 1, 1930, with 
details. 

Whether the company directly of jp. 
directly owned any legal, equitable o 
collateral interest in any stocks, bonds 
notes or debentures of any persons oy 
corporations publishing newspapers, et. 
since that date, with details whether 
directly or indirectly any money was 
loaned or any evidence of indebtedness 
held against any person or corporation 
Owning any newspaper, etc., for any 
consideration. except bona fide sale of 
the company’s products; whether any 
money was loaned to such publicity 
sources to buy, maintain or publish such 
newspapers, etc. 


Question Publicity Work 


Another question asked was whether 
the company had paid for or subscribed 
for papers, periodicals and magazines 
in blocks of more than 10, giving 
amount paid, person to whom paid, per. 
sons or corporations, if any, to whom 
publications were sent, how such ex- 
penditures were charged on the books 
and why block subscriptions were made. 
Still another asked if any publications 
had been sent to its officers by order of 
any associated, affiliated or holding 
company or its agents, whether the 
company pays for it, name of publica- 
tion, how long sent, when, etc., and 
whether since Jan. 1, 1930, the company 
bought any newspapers or periodicals 
in blocks of 100 or more at a time, or 
purchased reprints, editorials, articles or 
“tear” sheets of more than 100 ata 
time, with all details. 


Additional Queries Made 


Another question was whether off- 
cers, directors, attorneys, etc., have any 
official connection with any newspaper, 
magazine, radio station, etc., in whole 
or part. Again the committee asked 
whether the company has had on its 
payrolls since Jan. 1, 1930, any college 
professors, school principals or school 
teachers, duties and amount paid, 
names of persons making public 
speeches, amount of salary and compen- 
sation or expenses, names of persons on 
payroll, who received money directly or 
indirectly for services while a regular 
paid employe of a newspaper, étc; 
name of each representative or employe, 
attorney, etc., who performed any duty 
in Washington, since Jan. 1, 1935; 
whether any officers, directors, attor- 
neys, etc., are public officers or eém- 
ployes or have been since Jan. 1, 1934, 
with office or position held, where, what 
salary or compensation and_ services 
performed. 

Other questions were whether the 
company directly or indirectly owns any 
bank stock, what bank and how much 
stock; whether any officers or directors 
are officers and directors of any bank, 
with names, whether any officers, di- 
rectors, etc., are officers or directors of 
any insurance company, with names. 


Commission Bill in Bay State 


BOSTON, March 19.—The Mass 
chusetts legislative committee gave heat 
ing to a bill providing that insurance 
companies, having rejected a risk “ 
a broker, and subsequently taking on 
risk from another broker or over 
counter, should pay the original broker 
the commission. It was maintainé 
there was a practice of writing = 
business direct in an effort to wipe 
smaller agents. . 

Opposition was based on the arg 
ment companies had no contractual vf 
lations with brokers and had a right 
accept or reject any business, and se 
such a law might subject a company 
to the payment of double commis 

Life company counsel objected 0 ~ 
grounds that frequently a risk was A 
fered by an agent which was not og 
able at the time but which years ee 
might become acceptable, long after th 
first agent was forgotten. 
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~ LEGAL RESERVE FRATERNALS 





—_ 


Exhibit of Modern Woodmen 


Big Illinois Society Made Gain in Assets 
of More Than $10,000,000 
During 1935 


The Modern Woodmen of 
|sand, Ill, in its annual statement, re- 
ports assets of $59,088,885, which repre- 
sents a gain of $10,736,531 as compared 
with the previous year. Actual market 
value of government, state and munici- 
pal bonds owned was $1,444,862 more 
than the book value. 

Since its organization, the Modern 
Woodmen has paid benefits of $557,428,- 


044, 


Cash amounts to 5.44 percent of as- 
74.47 percent, 
loans 2.06 percent, real estate 12.10 per- 
cent and policy loans 3.62. Poiicy re- 
serves amount to $55,903,239 and special 
and contingency reserves $1,569,132. 


Two Tax Judgments Granted 


After taking the case under advise- 
ment for a week, Judge Hill of Okla- 
homa district court gave the state of 
Oklahoma judgment for $300,000 against 
the Modern Woodmen. This is one of 
the largest amounts granted in the tax 
and license fee cases against fraternals. 
The same day, Judge Hill rendered a 


sets, bonds 


R. J. McDorman, Maryland manager 
for the Ben Hur Life, died after being 
in a hospital in Baltimore about four 
days. He had been connected with the 
Ben Hur since 1910, when he started 
as a field representative. In 1921 he was 
made state manager. 








Fraternal Work Recognized 





Modern Woodm Cc 1 in Survey 
Shows Legislators Apprised of 
Beneficial Activities 


eed 


Further evidences that legislators 
continue to recognize work of fraternals 
in relieving distress throughout the na- 
tion is contained in a summary made 
by John Sullivan, legislative counsel 
Modern Woodmen. It shows 17 new 
exemptions from taxation and other 
burdens contained in bills introduced in 
15 regular and special sessions up to 
March 10. 

Ninety-seven exemptions: and encour- 
aging legislative expressions appeared 
during 1935, an unprecedented number 
in a year when demands upon legisla- 
tures for revenue were heavy. The 
summary brings Mr. Sullivan’s compila- 
tion of 1935 up to date. 





Rock 


mortgage 


Fraternalists Well Pleased 


In view of the widespread, long- 
standing effort of societies to care for 
aged and relieve unemployed, Mr. Sul- 
livan points out, it would be as incon- 
gruous to tax them as to tax govern- 
ment funds set up for the same pur- 
poses. Society funds, he said, are held 
in trust by non-profit organizations, 


verdict against Maccabees for | 0verned through representation by 
$1,000, The Modern Woodmen will members themselves, for widows and 
appeal, orphans, the aged and unemployed. Nat- 
urally extensive additional exemptions 

° are a source of real satisfaction to fra- 

Maryland Manager Dies ternalists. Among the most significant 


bills from which societies were specific- 
ally exempted were: 

Mississippi—old age pension measure 
with tax provisions, a sales tax measure, 
and a bill defining gross income for tax 
purposes. Massachusetts—two unem- 
ployment compensation bills. New Jer- 








sey—excise tax. Rhode Island—unem- 
ployment measure. New York—penalty 
of 15 percent of premiums of unauthor- 
ized concerns. Virginia—extensive re- 
codification measure which, as submitted 
by the code commission, left fraternal 
exemption sections intact; it probably 
will go over to the next session. 


Virginia Bill Was Serious 


Among bills demanding special atten- 
tion from fraternalists was S. B. 210 in 
Virginia, which sought to amend the 
exemption section in such a way as to 
subject societies to a 234 percent tax on 
gross collections, and to other regula- 
tions. It was indefinitely postponed. 

Another bill in this category is H. B. 
1489 in South Carolina, which would 
make a society contract in effect a closed 
rather than an open one. 

Analysis of bills introduced so far this 
year shows legislators interested chiefly 
in unemployment and old age. That 30 
states have yet to bring their laws into 
line with the federal social security laws 
in order to participate in funds for these 
purposes is one of the factors which 
leads Mr. Sullivan to predict a record 
legislative year. 


Observing 50th Anniversary 


Protected Home Circle President Re- 
ports Society in Soundest Condition 
in History 











Celebration of the golden anniversary 
of the Protected Home Circle, Sharon, 
Pa., is planned to be held July 25 in the 
head office city and at Buhl farm. The 
anniversary date is Aug. 7. 

The society is in the strongest finan- 
cial condition in its history, President 
S. H. Hadley reports on the basis of the 
annual statement prepared by Actuary 
W. F. Barnard of Syracuse, N. Y., and 
sent to the insurance departments of the 
12 states and the District of Columbia in 
which the society operates. 


Assets were $7,395,615, a gain of 





$630,454, $1,120,223 was paid to members 
and beneficiaries during the year. 

Surplus was $646,149, contingency re- 
serve $510,000, making $1,156,140 in ex- 
cess of required reserve, unpaid claims 
and other current liabilities. 


Strict Valuation Method 


The valuation report for 1935 was 
made under the strictest conditions that 
could be imposed by statute Mr. Hadley 
noted, and showed soundness of the 
financial structure. Net gain of 2,513 
members and $1,067,325 gain of insur- 
ance in force are reported. 

The Protected Home Circle reached a 
high point in fraternal and ritualistic 
activities, he reported. In celebrating 
the jubilee year, 71 circles secured 50 or 
more new members and over 130 formal 
class initiations were held. This effort 
is being continued in 1936. 

A questionnaire on charitable work of 
the 415 local circles for 1931 to 1934, in- 
clusive, shows a sum exceeding $188,000 
was given out from local treasuries for 
food, clothing, fuel, child welfare, loans 
to members and many other forms of 
welfare work. 


Taxation Is a Vital Matter 


Fraternals Are Being Pounced Upon 
After Having Reconstructed Them- 
selves on Solid Rate Basis 











The question of taxation is a vital one 
among the legal reserve fraternals. The 
insurance commissioners of the various 
states brought so much pressure to bear 
on fraternals to get on an adequate rate 
basis and yet continue their various 
benevolent and charitable enterprises 
that the National Fraternal Congress 
agreed to the plan and at the Mobile 
convention a good many years ago the 

nore important companies decided to 
make the change. The N. F. C. table 
was constructed and since then many of 
the companies have gone on the Ameri- 
can experience table. Recently some of 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1935 — MODERN WOODMEN OF AMERICA 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 











ASSETS 
or 
CA AMOUNT 
SH IN BANKS AND FUNDS RECEIVABLE........ $ 3,246,877.93 5.44 
eee, ents to pay death claims, cash benefits, and operating expense, 
the: han pag rhea y hw December (1935) payments of members in 
BONDS 
Set as nue aevndeld dee wus eden ues scecge cs auecas 44,490,320. . 
— pang putes mates, States, counties, townships, cities of the onmmaes 7 
onds; also a limited "amount off Pontes ¢ taste tan” was 
MORTGAGE LOANS 1 
coe, TN ORO Pe 31,167. ? 
_ liens on improved farms in Middle West states, also a_ limited - et as 
mount on city real estate, adjusted to independent appraisals. 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED............-...0.+-- 637,642.08 1.07 
gages as of Revell nag we in course of collection on bonds and mort- 
AVTOMATIC PAYMENT LOANS ON MEMBERS’ CER- 
ti ahainicravwnsa cane digicted peanause ten 2,162,749.72 3.62 
I ods ces pn vusininsvansas 7,226,011.37 12.10 
of incumbrance pone men paar sites and buildings owned free 
Minois; also, all lands and buildings: cy 7 ne oe Se toy "Bane 
torium in to (less depreci ti Far’ . i: ior —) a aoe an 
business bui wed ree Bis : . on); and improved farms and 
OTH al income purposes. 
HER ge: Ee Oe ee ED 743,664.47 1.24 
fice and ‘Pubneperty and supplies owned by the Society in Head 
special funds; secured nateee'ss nee Sanatorium in Colorado; 
STOCKS gents. 
a. AND MISCELLANEOUS BONDS............ NONE 
fonds amaee Stocks of any kind, no railroad bonds, no utility 
ndustrial nor corporation bonds. 
ek. RP eee Re $59,738,433.64 100.00 
LESS NON-ADMITTED ASSETS. ............0+.+.2++.- 649,547.86 
torium chattale ont and sapetion. including Pe: Sana- 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS................. $59,088,885.78 
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Compiled and Condensed from Annual Report to State Insurance Departments Covering Adult and Junior Business 


LIABILITIES 


DEATH CLAIMS— 


Death claims due and unpaid..........-sseeeeees 


Current deaths reported to December 31, 1935, claim proofs not filed, 
also claims under adjustment or adjusted but not due................ $ 


Contingent claims of doubtful or denied liability 


Reserve for monthly installment payments and benefits held in trust for 
minor beneficiaries .........ccecccesccecceeces 


Deaths occurring in December (1935) but not reported until January 
(1936) hence not payable in December (1935) scheduled as required 
by State Insurance departments............++: 


OTHER LIABILITIES— 


Advance payments by members; accrued expenses and salaries (paid 
January 15, 1936); taxes accrued December 31, 1935, payment not 
Fequired until] 1986. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccce 


RESERVES ....:....: PEELE CTL ET TCR 


Legal reserves as required by state laws to fulfill certificate contracts 
upon maturity or their nonforfeiture options, and to maintain rates 


of contribution level. 


Special and Contingency Reserves to offset possible fluctuations in in- 
vestment and mortality..........secceececeseees 





oe e ee eee ee eee eee eee 


Wasaddduseqendonats 258,356.37 


ee 


AMOUNT 
NONE 


732,013.72 
133,680.00 


$ 865,693.72 
185,586.41 


306,878.00 


$ 1,616,514.50 


55,903,239.12 


re 


1,569,132.16 


NONE 
$59,088,885.78 
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the conservative fraternals have adopted 
the 3 percent table in view of the de- 
clining rate of interest. The fraternals 
recognize the importance of the insur- 
ance commissioners’ contention that they 
should charge adequate rates and thus 
make their institutions substantial and 
permanent. 

Now that the fraternals of conse- 
quence have readjusted their rates and 
got away from the old cut rate plan 
which naturally would lead eventually 
to disaster, they are pounced upon for 
taxes. When the change was made the 
fraternals did not load their rates suffi- 
ciently to care for the taxes imposed on 
commercial companies. While the fra- 
ternals were commanded to get on a 
legal reserve basis the officials continued 
all the activities of the societies main- 
taining the fraternal peculiarities, Hence 
they did not contemplate having taxes 
forced upon them equal to the commer- 
cial companies and made no provisions 
in their premiums for this extra demand. 
The fraternals would not be able to pay 
— higher taxes on their present rate 
basis. 


Regional Meetings to Be 
Held by Woodmen Circle 


OMAHA, March 19.—Dora Alexan- 
der Talley, president Woodmen Circle, 
announces the first of three regional 
conventions will be held June 1, lasting 
five days, at Lake Junaluska, N. C. 
Twenty states and the District of Col- 
umbia will be represented by about 2,000 
delegates. 

The central and western regional 
meetings will follow later in June. 


A. O. U. W. of North Dakota 
Reports Financial Condition 


Assets of the A. O. U. W. of Fargo, 
D., are shown in the anual statement 

as $11,467,322; surplus to policyholders, 
including contingent reserve is $582,114; 























insurance written (adult and juvenile) 
$53,175,519; income $2,242,588; paid pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries in 1935 $1, 
521,519, and disbursements (including 
$129,165 depreciation in ledger assets), 
$2,277,161. 

The society’s new 3 percent partici- 
pating rates based on the premium ex- 
pense table, on the monthly basis per 
$1,000 are: 

Monthly Premiums per $1,000 of 


Insurance 

O. I. Spec. 20 P. 15 P, 

End.O.L. End. End. 20 Ena 
Ag 85 S.M. 85 85 End. 65 
) er $1.36 $6.30 $2.22 $2.69 $4.16 $1.59 
he ee eas 1.39. 6.45 2.25 2.73 4.16 1.63 
RARE 1.42 6.60 2.28 2.77 4.16 1.67 
| EE 1.45 6.76 2.381 2.81°-4.17 1.71 
Bers sis. 5 1.48 6.90 2.35 2.85 4.18 1.75 
| re 1.51 7.05 2.89 2.90 4.18 1.80 
See 1.54 7.20 2.438 2.95 4.19 1.85 
I S- 1.58 7.35 2.47 2.99 4.20 1.90 
| oe 1.62 7.55 2.51 3.04 4.21 1.96 
+ pea 1.66 7.75 2.55 3.09 4.22 2.02 
, RRS 1.70 7.95 2.59 3.14 4.22 92.09 
Mp ates $5 1.74 8.15 2.64 3.19 4.23 2.16 
er 1.79 8.35 2.69 3.25 4.24 2.93 
re 1.84 8.55 2.74 3.31 4.25 9.31 
 ¢ ee 1.89 8.80 2:79 3.87 4.27 3.39 
J Ee 1.94 9.05. 2.84 3.438 4.29 2.48 
ae 2.00 9.30 2.90 3.49 4.31 2.58 
| ee 2.06 9.55 2.96 3.56 4.33 2.68 
ae 2.13 9.85 3.02 3.63 4.35 2.79 
Bees ssiG 2.20 10.15 3.08 3.70 4.87 2.91 
. See 2.27 10.50 3.14 3.78 4.39 3.03 
_) Saaee 2.34 10.85 3.21 3.86 4.41 3.16 
ae 2.42 11.25’ 3.29 3.94 4.48 3.31 
BOs ceca. 2.51 11.65 3.87 4.02 4.46 3.48 
eee -60 12.05 3.45 4.11 4.49 3.65 
_| 2.69 12.45 3.53 4.20 4.53 3.83 
ee 2.79 12.90 3.61 4.30 4.58 4.03 
. Sere 2.89 13.40 3.70 4.40 4.63 4.25 
2 NaS eres 3.01 13.95 3.80 4.51 4.69 4.49 
45...... 3.14 14.50 3.91 4.62 4.75 4.75 
eae 3.27 15.10 4.02 4.74 4.82 5.03 
Dr weicisis -41:15.75 4.14 4.87 4.90 5.35 
| ae 3.55 16.45 4.26 5.00 4.98 5.71 
ES 3.71 17.15 4.39 5.14 5.07 6.11 
DO esis es 3.88 17.90 4.53 5.28 5.16 6.58 
Sha sto5e 4.06 18.75 4.68 5.48 5.26 7.10 
ae 4.25 19.65 4.84 5.59 5.38 7.71 
| Se 4.46 20.60 5.02 5.77 5.51 8.42 
, ae 4.68 21.60 5.21 5.95 5.65 9.24 
: aa -92 22.70 5.41 6.15 5.81 10.23 
eee 5.18 23.85 5.62 6.86 5.99 ... 
ss ARS 5.45 25.05 5.85 6.58 6.19 
) Se 5.73 26.35 6.10 6.82 6.40 
5 Eee 6.06 27.75 6.37 7.08 6.63 
J ae 6.39 29.30 6.66 7.35 6.90 
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To replace four members of the 





Oklahoma fraternal insurance board re- 
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On church, city, 
of the properties 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
SURPLUS 








Financial Record of the 


Aid Association for Lutherans 
For Year Ending Dec. 31, 1935 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE.........0...0200. $ 5,169,050.05 
and farm property. The appraised value 
is at least twice the loan made thereon. 


rk Coin oysteneia ch tui ad leat ee 10,748,628.23 
Government, State, and Municipal............ $7,966,162.85 
Ron 2 eR RS: 2,656,565.15 
EEE IIE AMES ae 125,900.23 
HOME OFFICE BUILDING IN AP PITON os Secs tees 335,898.52 
i OS 2a 511,947.00 
CERTIFICATE LOANS AND RESERVE LIEN NOTES... 1,424,300.81 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED......................... 271,701.25 
RR a RRR OR ai a iat Bees 3,992.10 
RY WU. ss nc causes cis ne ee 167,334.17 


ad 


Reserves of $500,417.01, set aside to meet possible deprecia- 
or excess mortality losses. 


TOTAL TO BALANCE WITH ADMITTED ASSETS...... $18,632,852.13 


The largest legal reserve fraternal life insurance society for 
Lutherans in the United States and Canada, and operating strictly 
within the various Synods of the Synodical Conference. 


SO eT ee ey $18,632,852.13 


Pane wc atingu wuidis nemaen $16,129,156.98 


425,480.34 


25,786.41 


Rin SOMERS eee $17,094,021.69 
1,538,830.44 


Voluntary Emergency 


se Prudential License Renewal 


moved by y 
named T. A. Gavin, Tulsa, Knights of 
Columbus; O. L. Welch, Oklahoma City, 
Shrine; W. R. Welch, Guthrie, A. O. 
U. W., and Clem Moran, Muskogee, Se- 
curity Benefit. Commissioner Read is 
fifth member and secretary. 





[Ninois Mea . ure Signed 





Bill Modernizing Regulation of Frater- 
nal Societies Is Given Approval 
of Governor 





Governor Horner of Illinois has signed 
a bill modernizing regulation of frater- 
nal societies. This is virtually the sec- 
tion on fraternal regulation which ap- 
peared in the Illinois insurance code, 
which was rejected as a whole. 

Under the new law after Dec. 31, 1937, 
all new certificates must be on the Amer- 
ican Experience or_American Men ulti- 
mate table. The societies are given 
until 1945 to attain 100 percent solvency 
on all their business. 

All certificates issued after July 1 of 
this year must contain certain. standard 
provisions and may not contain certain 
prohibited provisions. Hereafter a copy 
of the application must be attached to 
the certificate. All special restrictions 
against writing powers of the fraternals 
are removed including the statutory re- 
strictions as to who may be named as 
beneficiaries. Limitations on _ juvenile 
policies are removed. There is a tax 
exemption provision in the bill. Salaries 
of officers are limited to $3,000 unless 
higher amounts have been approved by 
the board of directors, or at the quad- 
rennial convention, etc. 





in West Virginia Ordered 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 19. 
—The Prudential has obtained a circuit 
court order requiring State Auditor Sims 
to renew the company’s license in the 
state and restraining Sims from interfer- 
ing with the company or its business 
until final hearings in April. 

Mr. Sims had served notice on the 
Prudential that its license would not be 
renewed April 1 unless it ceased what 
he termed “trading policyholders out of 
their.contracts.” He explained he ob- 
jects to the practice of making lump 
sum settlements in compromise of dis- 
ability claims. 

“It is my position,” he said, “that the 
company either should fulfill its contrac- 
tual obligations as outlined in its poli- 
cies, if it is shown the company is ob- 
ligated, or else if the company is not 
obligated it should not be required to 
pay anything.” 

The specific complaint is that of G. 
W. Henderson, then of Fairmont, that 
he did not get fair treatment from the 
company on a disability case. 


Early Adjournment Seen 
NEW YORK, March 19.—The state 
legislature, it is anticipated, will adjourn 
not later than April 1, members being 
anxious to get their political fences in 
order prior to the opening of the fall 
campaign, While there are a number 
of measures affecting insurance interests 
in the hands of different committees, it 
is not expected they will be released for 
general discussion during the present 
session and, indeed, several will prob- 
ably be pigeonholed permanently. 








“Insurance Adviser” Loses 


A contract under which E. E. Kauff- 
man, an “insurance adviser” of St. Louis, 
was to receive one-half the policy bene- 
fit.on the life of the late husband of Mrs. 
Winifred Van Hee has been set aside by 
Circuit Judge Hogan of St. Louis. Mrs. 
Van Hee was represented by attorneys 
for the St. Louis Bar Association com- 
mittee on the unauthorized practice of 
the law. Kauffman operates what he 

















calls the Insurance Advisory Bureau. 


Gov. Marland, have been | 








Silver Anniversary 





J. H. TORRANCE 


J. H. Torrance, vice-president, is 
celebrating his 25th anniversary with 
the Business Men’s Assurance, Mr, 
Torrance, a brother-in-law of President 
W. T. Grant, also like Mr. Grant come 
from Ellinwood, Kan. He is first vice. 
president of the Accident & Health Un. 
derwriters Conference. He practiced lay 
several years before going with the B, 
M. A. to do claim work. 








himself as an attorney or profess to pos 
sess the powers of an attorney when he 
made the contract. The judge, however, 
held that the contract gave him powers 
equivalent to those of an attorney. Mrs. 
Van Hee testified that when she signed 
the contract five months before her hus- 
band’s death, she thought it pertained 


death benefit. 





Seven Companies Join Bureau 


J. M. Holcombe, manager Sales Re 
search Bureau, has announced that since 
the beginning of the year the following 
companies have joined the organization, 
bringing the total membership to 129: 
Beneficial, of Salt Lake City; Ohio Na 
tional; Pan-American Life; Security Mv 
tual, of Lincoln, Neb.; Sovereign Life 
of Winnipeg; Union Labor Life of New 
York; Western Empire of Winnipeg. 





Increasing Protection 
means 
Increased Sales! 
Increasing Protection is a special fea- 


ture of our Retirement and 20-Pay 
Contracts. 


—An example— 
W. L. 20-Pay age 30 

End of Protection 
Ist Year $1,008.00 
5th Year 1,054.00 
10th Year 1,121.00 
15th Year er 
20th Year 1,287: 


This Increasing Protection does not include 
dividends. The additional protection repr f 
sents the difference in the Whole Life am 
20-Pay premiums. 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE 
INSURANCE 


=— 
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He contended that he did not represent 





Herman L. Ekern, President 
Minneapolis Minnesota 





only to disability benefit and not tJ 
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five-Star Program Presented 
at Detroit Sales Congress 





——— 

Over 600 Michigan agents, 90 from 
other cities, heard six outstanding speak- 
ers and witnessed presentation of two 
laylets bearing on benefits of life in- 
surance at the annual sales congress of 
the Qualified Life Underwriters in De- 
rit. President Donald Machum, man- 
ager Manufacturers, opened both 
gssions; General Chairman F. Jean 

Little, Massachusetts Mutual, presided 
in the morning and Vice-chairman S. W. 
Ryan, general agent Penn Mutual, in 
the afternoon. : ; k 

H. J. Campbell, executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary Detroit Board of 
Commerce, warned against dangers of 
communism and attacks on the capital- 
istic system, of which life insurance is 
an important part. Detroit has _ re- 
covered from the depression more 
rapidly than any other city, he said, and 
ithas the most favorable business con- 
ditions. 

The two things that everyone wants 
are liberty and economic security, said 
A. R. Jaqua, associate editor, “Diamond 
Life Bulletins,’ talking on individual 
security. It is impossible to have both 
in full measure; however, he said, the 
agent who works and plans intelligently 
finds there is more liberty and more 
economic security than in any other line 
of endeavor. 

The agent can’t be fired; age does not 
put him out of a job; his renewal com- 
missions build security. 


Points Out Guaranty 
of Principal, Interest 


From the policyholders’ standpoint, 
what investment can be made that will 
give up the least liberty and furnish the 
most economic security? he asked. A 
man who buys life insurance gives up 
no liberty except that deciding whether 
or not he will save money. “Some say 
aman gives up the administration of his 
funds when he puts money into insur- 
ance,” Mr. Jaqua said, “but if our money 
is to earn interest in any investment 
we must give up the management of it. 
In stocks the companies administer the 
money to suit themselves; in bonds, like- 
Wise and in certificates of deposit .or 
regular bank deposits, the same. The 
insurance companies, however, guaran- 
tee both principal and minimum yield. 

“The best investment in the world 
today is a matured endowment left at 
interest with a life company. Principal 
and minimum interest: return are guar- 
anteed, funds are ‘available when needed 
and are adequately trusteed. Any per- 
manent plan of life insurance becomes 
a matured endowment for the values in 
the policies immediately. upon need, 
whether it be because of unemployment, 
disability, old age or death.” 


Five Qualifications for 
Millionaire” Are Listed 


There are five necessary qualifications 
for the agent who wants to become a 
Consistent million dollar producer, said 
Harry T. Wright, associate agency 
manager Equitable of New York in Chi- 
cago _ and chairman Million Dollar 
Round Table. These are: First, you 
must enjoy your work; second, you 
must have the right mental attitude; 
third, you must see that your own house 
'S in order; fourth, you. must be de- 
termined to produce the amount of in- 
Surance that will yield the. amount of 
money you want to make, and fifth, you 
must have a true appreciation of what 
you are selling. 

hjoying your work is essential to 
success and has as a corollary the keep- 
‘ng of accurate work records and com- 





petition with oneself to keep up volume. 
The amount of insurance the agent 
carries is important. Mr. Wright places 
25 percent of his entire income in in- 
surance. 

He carries a card showing policyhold- 
ers who have died or become totally 
disabled. Frequent reference to this 
card keeps him in the right mental at- 
titude to go seriously after prospects, he 
said. Before each interview he stimu- 
lates his interest in the case by putting 
himself in the prospect’s place. 

A man who sells income must look as 
though he could earn it; dress prosper- 
ously and “put up a front” in keeping 
with his profession. People like to do 
business with successful men. It is ad- 
visable to stick to certain fundamentals. 
Stay away from professional pessimists, 
he urged. Forget professional procrasti- 
nators. 

Many agents believe million dollar 
producers sell large cases mostly. This 
is not true, at least in his case. There 
was $516,000 of his 1935 volume made 
up of policies of $10,000 or less. He 
said 90 percent of his business last year 
was written on clients or as a direct 
result of them; 70 percent of his cases 
were closed in his office. 


Many Take Part in 
Presentation of Playlet 


The morning session closed with a 
playlet, “The Magician,” designed to 
motivate agents, written and staged by 
Olivia Orth, insurance dramatist. Those 
who took part were H. B. Knaggs, New 
England Mutual; E. W. Albachten, gen- 
eral agent, Pacific Mutual; W. L. Fav- 
inger, Aetna; Mrs. Henry V. Jalass, 
wife of the Metropolitan manager: 
Sandy Machum, 8-year-old son of Donald 
Machum, manager Manufacturers; J. G. 
Adams, Connecticut Mutual; Staff Hud- 
son, brokerage manager, Aetna, and 
R. R. Fuller, Northwestern Mutual. 

The speakers and special guests were 
entertained at luncheon by directors. 

The insurance department took in $2,- 
953,000 premium taxes and $254,000 
licenses and fees in 1935, Commissioner 
Ketcham reported, or $3,207,000, which 
was $221,000 more than in 1934. Ex- 


penses were reduced more than $5,000. 
The premium tax income goes into the 
primary school fund and equalled $2.12 
for every child of school age in the 
state. 

There are five recognized prospecting 
methods, C. E. Hodgman, of the John- 
ston & Clark general agency, Mutual 
Benefit, Detroit, said in talking on “My 
Experience in Prospecting.” These are, 
use of natural contacts such as friends, 
acquaintances, business associates and 
relatives; the endless chain system; the 
circle of influence system; qualified lists 
such as those of executives, men earn- 
ing a certain amount, college graduates, 
etc.; and cold canvass. 

When he started ten years ago he 
used cold canvass on business houses 
since he had had no previous selling 
experience and had been in the city 
only a year. Of 100 cases closed, 46 
resulted from cold canvass and .38 from 
natural contacts; 40 previously had 
bought no insurance. The second year 
he worked more on natural contacts 
and fared better. The third year he re- 
lied more on qualified lists and the city 
directory, from which he selected names 
of persons in executive posts within 
walking distance of his office. He sold 
21 cases from lists, 34 from natural con- 
tacts and 38 policyholders. 


Secures 50 Interviews 
Weekly by Hard Work 


He had worked from 8:30 to 5 and 
continued this consistently getting 
about 50 interviews a week. He had 
success by budgeting premiums on 
monthly basis and calling to collect the 
‘payments, thus getting acquainted with 
the others in the office. He said 80 per- 
cent of his 190 cases for $582,000 in 
1935 resulted directly or indirectly from 
calls on policyholders. 

The playlet “Duty,” showing the 
plight of old people dependent on chil- 
dren for support, was presented by a 
Massachusetts Mutual cast consisting 
of Harriet D. Coombs, E. L. Warner, 
S. A. Stutsman, H. H. Irwin, Catherine 
Little. Helen Westerdale, R. W. Jack- 
son, Dorothy Frede and R. T. Mce- 
Donald. 

C. C. Day, general agent Pacific 
Mutual, Oklahoma City, recently voted 
Oklahoma’s most useful citizen, deliv- 
ered his address on “My Philosophy of 
Living” which he presented at the Na- 
tional convention and elsewhere. 

More than 1,200 members, wives and 
policyholders attended a dance in the 
evening, the principal entertainment be- 





ing presentation of “The Magician.” 





Tells Most Effective Selling Process 





The object of every interview, E. L. 
Kurtz, field instructor of the Equitable 
Life of New York, declared at the cen- 
tral Ohio sales conference at Columbus, 
is to make a sale as quickly as possible. 
He outlined a selling process which, he 
stated, was the “shortest distance from 
name to client.” 

“Only a few days ago I heard the 
president of: one of the large eastern 
companies make the remark that what 
most life underwriters need today is a 
better understanding of ordinary human 
psychology,” he said. “Today people 
have more confidence in the institution 
of life insurance than ever before—they 
know more about life insurance than 
formerly—but the life underwriter’s job 
is still a difficult one; the job of visiting, 
interviewing and persuading men and 
women to do the things about their 
financial future which their judgment 
and common sense dictate that they 
should do. 

“It is still hard for people to give up 
present enjoyments for future’ benefits; 
it is still easier to think it over, to wait 
a little while. It is still hard to make 
a decision,’ particularly about something 


to provide benefits at some future time 
and then carry out that decision in the 
face of opportunities for immediate 
pleasure and enjoyment. 

“Consequently the underwriter’s job 
calls for some understanding of human 
nature, of the principles involved in in- 
fluencing human behavior and the abil- 
ity to smooth out conflicting thoughts 
and to exercise a quiet patience and 
confident persuasion which will lead to 
satisfactory results, both to the client 
and to himself, as well as to his com- 
pany. 

Discusses Psychological Slants 


“It is with this thought in mind that 
I shall undertake to outline briefly, 
from a psychological point of view, the 
selling process—the fundamental steps 
from the time a name is secured until 
a satisfied client is developed. The ma- 
terial for this outline is not original and 
probably will not be new to many. of 
the underwriters present this morning. 
The material has been gathered from 
many sources (too many to mention 
; here) and from personal experience in 
, the- field. : : 
“Tt is an attempt, however, to break 
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PATTERSON SPEAKS ON SUCCESS 


Speaking on “Organized Selling” be- 
fore the Cleveland Association of Life 
Underwriters, A. E. Patterson, Penn 
Mutual, Chicago, urged careful selec- 
tion of agents. Most salesmen, he said, 
are unsuccessful because they are un- 
willing to pay the price. There are too 
many weak and part-time agents. 

He said some of the best agents are 
found through recommendation by suc- 
cessful agents who know what it takes 
to sell insurance. Preliminary training 
is important but most of the salesman’s 
progress is up to him. The manager 
may give him the formula for success 
but the agent has to apply the prin- 
ciples. 

The market is there and it is a ques- 
tion of marketing methods, Mr. Patter- 
son said. Agents must get excited about 
the business, have a plan and follow it. 
“In our office we believe in securing 20 
new prospects a week, and paying for 
at least two cases a week. We advise 
one luncheon appointment each week 
and find it an advantage in selling life 
insurance. We ask the prospect five 
times to buy and then we leave him. 
Don’t stay too long. Keep simple rec- 
ords. Be on the street six hours a day. 
Get organized and keep organized.” 


* * * 
USE TIME CONTROL 


“The Emancipator” of the Lincoln 
National Life says time control will: 

—Take up work slack 

—Impress your general agent 

—Mend your agency leaks 

—End your money worries 


—Cut your inefficiency 
—Order your sales day 
—Never let you down 

—Thrill you with results 
—Reveal your sales weaknesses 
—Overcome those “bad breaks” 
—Lift you above the crowd. 








down and present in simple language 
the essential mental processes, both in 
the mind of the underwriter himself as 
well as in the mind of the prospect; in 
changing a name into a prospect and a 
prospect into a satisfied client.” 

The outline is: 


PROSPECTING 


“Getting a name. A name is not a 
prospect. Qualify as prospect. Classify 
prospect. 

APPROACH 

Prospect is organized not to buy. Sell 

him the idea of an interview. Talk 
about life—things he is interested in. 
Organize him to buy. 

INTERVIEW 


Get him to agree he has a problem. 
Make the problem real to prospect. Put 
the problem in the prospect’s lap. Qual- 
ify him as to other plans. Show him he 
can solve this problem by using the 
facilities of a life insurance company. 
Present definite plan. 


CLOSE 
Appeal to emotions. 


plied consent. 
application. 


Motivate. Im- 
Get him examined. Get 
Bind the company. 


CLIENT 


Future business. Referred prospects. 

“I submit this as an outline of the 
essential steps in changing a name intc 
a prospect and a prospect into a client— 
as in fact, the shortest distance from 
name to client,” Mr. Kurtz concluded. 
“As we tend to wander away from this 
straight line and get off on a tangent 
or as we permit the prospect’s interest 
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or attention to wander away irom this 
track, then we tend to increase the dis- 
tance from name to client and make the 
selling process more difficult. 

“Can we not use this outline as a 
yardstick of the essential processes re- 
quired in making a name into a client 
and with respect to each name in our 
prospect file, and new names that are 
secured, to tell ourselves how far we 
have gone in the selling process—and 
how far we yet must go to complete 
the job?” 


Virginia Bills Signed 
Governor Perry of Virginia has signed 
several insurance bills passed by the 
legislature, including those providing 
that reports of examinations of compa- 
nies shall not be made public until ap- 
proved or accepted by the company, or 
until the company has been given an 
opportunity to be heard; relating to the 
refusal, suspension or revocation of li- 
censes of companies found insolvent or 
violating the law; defining industrial life 
insurance, to conform to a bill passed 
referring to such companies and relat- 
ing to investments of assets of domestic 

industrial sick benefit companies. 
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“Sweetest Income 
in America” 


HAT’S what a “big time” 
life underwriter said of the 
side commissions obtainable 
from selling income protection. 


Increasing Life writings at the 
same time you sell income pro- 
tection depends on a plan. 

Our book “The Sweetest In- 
come in America,” outlines this 
plan now in successful opera- 
tion in a number of Inter 
Ocean Agencies. 


If you are interested in an 
H & A connection with us, 
write for this booklet. 


Inter-Ocean Casualty Co. 
12th Floor American Bldg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Rising Agency Costs Creating 
Most Serious Problem 


Agency costs have increased about 100 
percent in the last 10 years, L. S. Morri- 
son of the Sales Research Bureau, in- 
formed the supervisors group of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers. He asserted that costs were im- 
portant; that a study made by the Bu- 
reau last year to ascertain the additional 
margin the business would stand, dis- 
closed that it could “stand very little.” 
Not all of the companies, however, ap- 
preciate this fact. Some of them believe 
that as conditions improve, the cost will 
go down. 

Three important factors, he said, are 
mortality, interest, and expense, Mor- 
tality is better now although it has been 
a pretty constant factor. Interest is a 
pretty serious factor, interest income 
having been reduced _ considerably, 
throwing the burden on expense. It has 
created a situation of either increasing 
premiums or reducing expenses. There- 
fore, he pointed out, agency expenses to- 
day are more important than ever be- 
fore. 


Agency Costs Fall 
Into Two Groups 


Agency costs fall into two groups, Mr. 
Morrison declared—first year expense 
and renewal expense. Unless they are 
differentiated, it will be difficult to ob- 
tain a true picture. 

The first year expense is that of put- 
ting business in force and is divided into 
20 percent issuance cost and 80 percent 
selling cost. The issuance cost is impor- 
tant in the handling of small policies. 
The larger the policy, the lower the av- 
erage issuance cost will be. Eighty per- 
cent of the selling expense is made up of 
clerical expense, rent, salaries, postage, 
light, phone, etc. To get a good picture, 
he declared, one must remember that the 
selling cost is made up of two things— 
the maintenance of established agents 
and the induction of the new agent. The 
unit cost per thousand is established by 
the persistency and production of the 
agent. 

He said that in a study he found that 
it costs $300 a year to maintain an agent. 
If he produces $50,000, cost will be $6 a 
thousand; if he produces $100,000, cost 
will drop to $3 a thousand, and if he pro- 
duces $250,000, the cost will be $2 a 
thousand. 


Higher Average Production 
Is Most Important Factor 


“The most important factor in a low 
first year cost,” he said, “is having a 
higher average production per agent.” 
In addition, he pointed out, the small 
producer generally writes a poorer class 
of business. 

Turning to the recruiting problem, he 
went on to say that the reason general 
agents and managers have to recruit 
men constantly is because of the “waste 
of the old organization.” The way to 
get low cost in agency building is to 
build an organization of substantial pro- 
ducers and keep them, because the in- 
duction cost was figured on the total 
production. 

“Our experience in every case where 
the costs are low,” he stated, “is that 
general agents hire good men who stay 
with them.” 


Renewal Expense is 
Determined by Quality 


Renewal expense, he declared, is de- 
termined by the quality of the expense, 
which in turn is determined ‘by the qual- 
ity of the agent. He cited one agency 





which, on its old business, has a pre- 


mium collection expense of 80 cents. It 
collects premiums on an average of 2.32 
times a year. On new business, it is 
collecting premium 2.85 times a year. 

Mr. Morrison pointed out that first 
year expense has shown a big increase. 
He told that the bureau’s first report in 
1926 showed the average cost of 70 agen- 
cies to be $3.50. The second report in 
1931, of 50 agencies, had the figure at 
$4.31. “Eighteen agencies I studied in 
the last two years had an average cost 
of around $6 or $7.” 


Era of Expansion 
Responsible for Costs 


One reason for this, he said, was the 
era of expansion in the late “20’s.” Men 
moved into larger and more expensive 
quarters. “They put on more overhead, 
figuring increased production would pay 
for it.” After 1930, however, produc- 
tion went down and that pushed the 
cost up. 

“What are we going to do about it? 
How are we going to reduce expenses? 
There are two schools of thought. One 
believes that when production picks up, 
the situation will take care of itself. If 
they are not right, then a lot of people 
have to get busy and do something 
about it.” 

Cutting clerks’ salaries and enforcing 
minor economies was not sufficient, Mr. 
Morrison asserted. He advocated elimi- 
nation of agents who are non-productive 
after a reasonable trial. The next step 
‘is to get rid of some of the empty 
desks. Then move into smaller space 
when your lease is up. Try to bring 
your overhead down to what you are 
producing right now without gambling 
on the future.” 

Under any plan, the general agent 
would have to do recruiting. But there 
should be a minimum time fixed for the 
new agent to make good. Quick elimi- 
nation would hold down costs. 


Woodard in New Offices 


General Agent S. C. Woodard of the 
New England Mutual has moved his 
office at 1010 Fleming building, Des 
Moines. This agency covers Iowa and 
South Dakota. The change was made 
necessary by business growth, the new 
quarters being considerably larger and 
better arranged. Open house was held. 
Mr. Woodard has been in charge for six 
months, since the death of the late C. 
N. Anderson. Production has been well 


maintained, in 1935 being 28 ; 
greater than quota and represents ag 
27 percent paid increase over 1934, Fs be 
premiums increased 50 percent, Erie. gg 
Ohman is assistant to Mr. Woodard and] 
J. A. Otto, instructor of agents. The. 
agency is well organized in Des Moj , 

Sioux City, Cherokee, Mason Cc 

Waterloo, Davenport, Ia., Rock Is{ ty 
Ill, Mt. Ayr, Moorhead, Spencer ail 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 3 


Gastil Has 16 Qualifier; 
Sixteen members of the Los A 

agency of the Connecticut General 
W. G. Gastil, manager, have qualified 
for the company’s sale conference at 
Miami, Fla., March 24-27. Hay Langen. 
heim was a double qualifier and wil en- 
joy an extra day’s trip to Havana ag q_ 
special reward. Following the Miami 
meeting, Armond De Benedict ang 
Byron Williams, managers respectively 
of the brokerage and group departments, 
will visit the home office for special - 
training courses. 


Leaders in Haas Agency 
A. F. Haas, manager of the Pitts. 

burgh agency of the Mutual Life ef 

New York, announces that his office had 

the distinction of securing eight places 

on the company’s list of leading pro- 

ducers last year. Hyde of New 
Castle, Pa., a member of this agency, 

led the country in number of lives jp. 

sured. He stood 68th in volume among 

the 8,000 agents of the company. VW, 

B. Lichliter of Somerset, Pa., was fourth 

in lives insured and 47th in volume. W. 

K. Rennie of Glassport, Pa., was No, 
38 with lives insured; C. C. Shaffer of 

Kittanning, Pa., No. 47 with lives in. 
sured; A. E. Wright of Uniontown, Pa, 

51st in volume and E. L. Stanley of | 
Pittsburgh, No. 51 in volume of paid 
business. 


Observe Second Anniversary 


__Marking the second anniversary of the 

life insurance department of Wirt Wil 
son & Co., Minneapolis, under the man- 
agement of Ray Johnson, members of 
the staff of the agency were guests of 
Arthur Hustad, Minneapolis manager of | 
the Travelers, at a luncheon. 

In January and February a special 
effort was put forth, supervised by Paul 
Johnson, to encourage the members of 
the Wirt Wilson staff to produce new 
business as a token of appreciation to 
Ray Johnson. As a result, with 100 per- 
cent cooperation, paid business increased 
110 percent over January and February, 
1935. 


Hold “Leadville Lark” 


The C. E. Eddleblute general agency 
of the Penn Mutual in Denver held a 
“Leadville Lark.” It will be carried out 
in western atmosphere to entertain two 
home office men, G. D. Davis and F. E. 
Herb. 

R. L. Hesse, general agent at Madison, | 


Wis., for Lincoln National Life, has 
taken enlarged offices in the Insurance 





building there. 





Revamped Force 





Sets Sales Record 





A shift in supervision emphasis from 
good producers to those the agency’s 
executives were convinced could succeed 
in life insurance selling, but who were 
about to go out the back door under the 
impetus of their own discouragement, 
produced interesting results in the an- 
nual “Going to Town for Pick Embry” 
campaign of the A. M. “Pick” Embry 
agency of the Equitable of New York 
at Kansas City, which was conducted 
from Feb. 3-March 7. 


Weeded Out Force Early 


The agency in January weeded out 
members it was convinced could not 
succeed. About 25 who had not been 
doing well but appeared to have possi- 
bilities were given more supervision 
than they had been getting. 

All but one or two—those who for 
some reason beyond their control could 


not be on the job during the compaign— 
qualified and got back into the produc 
ers’ ranks. Some of the group had been | 
with the agency several years; othefs” 
were comparatively new men. No fig 
ures on progress of the campaign of 
individual totals were used. At the start 
every producer’s name went on the fe 
port sheet in red. As producers quali- 
fied, their names went on in black. 


Increase of 25 Percent 


The campaign resulted in 25 percent 
more applications for Kansas City, Mo» 
proper than ever before in the annual” 
campaigns for Mr. Embry, 167 agents 
producing 1,544 apps for $4,608,553. 

Lee Wandling, district manager at St | 
Joseph, Mo., managed the campaigt, 
which took place while Mr. Embry and 
his wife were on vacation at Hot 





Springs, Ark. 





